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THAT OTHER PUBLIC. | As if we should sell our publisher’s post to 
| the highest bidder, leaving him to charge an 

In our ninth volume,* it fell naturally in| additional penny or twopence, or as much 
our way to make a few inquiries as to the as he could get, onevery number of House- 
abiding place of that vague noun of multi-|) hold Words with which he should gra- 
tude signifying many, The Public. We re-|ciously favour that other Public! Within 


minded our readers that it is never forthcom-}a week or two of this present writing, we 








ing when it is the subject of a joke at the 
theatre ; which is always perceived to be a| 
hit at some other Public richly deserving 
it, but not present. The circumstances of| 
this time considered, we cannot better 
commence our eleventh volume, than by| 
ently jogging the memory of that other} 
Public ; which is often culpably oblivious of 
its own duties, rights, and interests: and to 
which it is perfectly clear that neither we nor 
our readers are in the least degree related. 
We are the sensible, reflecting, prompt Public, 
always up to the mark—whereas that other 
Public persists in supinely lagging behind, 
and behaving in an inconsiderate manner. 

To begin with a small example lately 
revived by our friend, Tat EXAMINER news- 


paid five shillings, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, for our one seat at a pantomime; after 
our cheerful compliance with which demand, a 
hungry footpad clapped a rolled-up playbill 
to our breast, like the muzzle of a pistol, and 
positively stood before the door of which he 
was the keeper, to prevent our access (without 
forfeiture of another shilling for his benefit) 
to the seat we had purchased. Now, that 
other Public still submits to the gross impo- 
sition, notwithstanding that its most popular 
entertainer has abandoned all the profit de- 
rivable from it, and has plainly pointed out 
its manifest absurdity and extortion. And 
although to be sure it is universally known that 
the Theatre, as an Institution, is in a highly 
thriving and promising state, and although we 


paper. What can that other Public} have only to see a play, hap-hazard, to per- 
mean, by allowing itself to be fleeced every | ceive that the great body of ladies and gentle- 
night of its life, by responsible persons | men representing it, have educated themselves 
whom it accepts for its servants? The case/ with infinite labour and expense in a variety 
standsthus. Bribes and fees tosmall officials, | of accomplishments, and have really quali- 
had become quite insupportable at the time | fied for their calling in the true spirit of stu- 
when the great Railway Companies sprang | dents of the Fine Arts ; yet, we take leave to 
into existence. Allsuch abuses they immedi-| suggest to that other Public with which our 
ately and very much to their credit, struck out | readers and we are wholly unconnected, that 
of their system of management; the keepers of| these are no reasons for its being so egregi- 
hotels were soon generally obliged to follow in | ously gulled. 

this rational direction ; the Public (meaning| We just now mentioned Railway Com- 
always, that other one, of course) were relieved | panies. That other Public is very jealous of 
from a most annoying and exasperating addi-| Railway Companies. It is not unreasonable 
tion to the hurry and worry of travel ; and|in being so, for, it is quite at their mercy ; 
the reform, as is in the nature of every re-| we merely observe that it is not usually slow 
form that is necessary and sensible, extended | to complain of them when it has any cause. 
in many smaller directions, and was benefi-| It has remonstrated, in its time, about rates 


cially felt in many smaller ways, The one} of Fares, and has adduced instances of their 
persistent and unabashed defyer of it, at this| being undoubtedly too high. But, has that 
moment, is the Theatre—which pursues its| other Public ever heard of a preliminary sys- 
old obsolete course of refusing to fulfil its| tem from which the Railway Companies have 
contract with that other Public, unless/ no escape, and which runs riot in squander- 
that other Public, after paying for its|ing treasure to an incredible amount, before 
box-seats or stalls, will also pay the wages|they have excavated one foot of earth or laid 
of theatre servants who buy their places|a bar of iron on the ground? Why does that 
that they may prey upon that other Public. other Public never begin at the beginning, and 
raise its voice against the monstrous charges 
of soliciting private bills in Parliament, 





* Household Words, volume 1X. page 156. 
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and conducting inquiries before Committees to know, for instance, how they would direct 
of the House of Commons—allowed on all | and guide this dangerous Press, Well, now 
hands to be the very worst tribunals con-|they may know. If that other Publie will 
ceivable by the mind of man? Has that/ever learn, their instruction-book, very 
other Public any adequate idea of the corrup-| lately published, is open before them. Chapter 
tion, profusion, and waste, occasioned by | one is a High Court of Justice ; chapter two 
this process of misgovernment? Supposing |is a history of personal adventure, whereof 
it were informed that, ten years ago, the| they may hear more, perhaps, one of these 
average Parliamentary and Law expenses of | days. The Queen’s Representative in a most 
all the then existing Railway Companies| important part of the United Kingdom—a 
amounted to a charge of seven hundred|thorough gentleman, and a man of unim- 
pounds a mile on every mile of railway made | peachable honour beyond all kind of doubt— 
in the United Kingdom, would it be startled?) knows so little of this Press, that he is 
But, supposing it were told in the next breath,!seen in secret personal communication with 
that this charge was really—not seven, but | tainted and vile instruments which it rejects, 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS A MILE, what/ buying their praise with the public money, 
would that other Public (on whom, of course, | overlooking their dirty work, and setting 
every farthing of it falls), say then? Yet this | them their disgraceful tasks. One of the great 
is the statement, in so many words and/national departments in Downing Street is 
figures, of a document issued by the Board of | exhibited under strong suspicion of like igno- 
Trade, and which is now rather scarce—as/rant and disreputable dealing, to purchase 
well it may be, being a perilous curiosity.) remote puffery among the most puff-ridden 
That other Public may learn from the same) people ever propagated on the face of this 
pages, that on the Law and Parliamentary) earth. Our Public know this very well, and 
expenses of a certain Stone and Rugby Line, | have, of course, taken it thoroughly to heart, in 
the Bill for which was lost (and the Line) itsmanysuggestiveaspects ; but, when will that 
consequently not made after all), there was | other Public—always lagging behindhand in 
expended the modest little preliminary total some out of the way place—become informed 
of one hundred and forty-six thousand about it, and consider it, and act upon it ? 

pounds! That was in the joyful days when| It is impossible to over-state the complete- 
counsel learned in Parliamentary Law, re-| ness with which our Public have got to the 
fused briefs marked with one hundred guinea’ marrow of the true question arising out of 
fees, and accepted the same briefs marked|the condition of the British Army before 
with one thousand guinea fees; the attorney Sebastopol. Our Public know perfectly, 
making the neat addition of a third cipher, | that, making every deduction for haste, ob- 
on the spot, with a presence of mind sug-! struction, and natural strength of feeling in 
gestive of his own little bill against that the midst of goading experiences, the cor- 
other Public (quite dissociated from us as|respondence of THe Times has revealed a 
aforesaid), at whom our readers and we are, confused heap of mismanagement, imbe- 
now bitterly smiling. That was also in the cility, and disorder, under which the nation’s 
blessed times when, there being no Public} bravery lies crushed and withered. Our Public 
Health Act, Whitechapel paid to the tutelary | is profoundly acquainted with the fact that 
deities, Law and Parliament, six thousand this is not a new kind of disclosure, but, that 
five hundred pounds, to be graciously allowed | similar defection and incapacity have be- 


to pull down, for the public good, a dozen | 
odious streets inhabited by Vice and Fever. 
Our Public know all about these things, | 
and owr Public are not blind to their enor- 
mity. It is that other Public, somewhere or 
other—where can it be ?—which is always 
getting itself humbugged and talked over. 
It has been in a maze of doubt and con- 
fusion, for the last three or four years, on 
that vexed question, the Liberty of the 
Press. It has been told by Noble Lords 
that the said Liberty is vastly inconve- 
nient. No doubt it is. No doubt all 
Liberty is—to some people. Light is highly 
inconvenient to such as have their sufiicient 
reasons for preferring darkness; and soap 
and water is observed to be a particular 
inconvenience to those who would rather be 


| England and throw it on its back. 


fore prevailed at similar periods until the 
labouring age has heaved up a man strong 
enough to wrestle with the Misgovernment of 
WEL- 
LINGTON and Netson both did this, and the 
next great General and Admiral—for whom 
we now impatiently wait, but may wait some 
time, content (if we can be) to know that 
it is not the tendency of our service, by sea or 
land, to help the greatest Merit to rise—must 
do the same, and will assuredly do it, and by 
that sign yeshall know them. Our Public 
reflecting deeply on these materials for co- 
gitation, will henceforth hold fast by the 
truth, that the system of administering their 
affairs is innately bad; that classes and 
families and interests, have brought them to a 
very low pass; that the intelligence, stead- 





dirty than clean. But, that other Public find-| fastness, foresight, and wonderful power of 
ing the Noble Lords much given to harping | resource, which in private undertakings dis- 
betweenwhiles, in a sly dull way, on this|tinguish England from all other countries, 
string, became uneasy about it, and wanted to | have no vitality in its public business ; that 


: know what the harpers would kave—wanted | while every merchant and trader has en- | 
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larged his grasp and quickened his faculties, 
the Public Departments have been drearily 
lying in state, a mere stupid pageant of 
gorgeous coffins and feebly-burning lights ; 
and that the windows must now be opened 
wide, and the candles put out, and the 
coffins buried, and the daylight freely ad- 
mitted, and the furniture made firewood, and 
the dirt clean swept away. This is the lesson 
from which our Public is nevermore to be dis- 
tracted by any artifice, we all know. But, that 
other Public. What willthey do? They are 
| a humane, generous, ardent Public ; but, will 
they hold like grim Death to the flower 
Warning, we have plucked from this nettle 
War? Will they steadily reply to all 
cajolers, that though every flannel waist- 
coat in the civilized, and every bearskin and 
buffalo-skin in the uncivilized, world, had been 
sent out in these days to our ill-clad country- 
men (and never reached them), they would 
not in the least affect the lasting question, or 
dispense with a single item of the amendment 
| proved to be needful, and, until made, to be 
severely demanded, in the whole household 
and system of Britannia? When the war 
is over, and that other Public, always 
ready for a demonstration, shall be busy 
throwing up caps, lighting up houses, beating 
drums, blowing trumpets, and making hun- 
dreds of miles of printed columns of speeches, 
will they be flattered and wordily-pumped 
dry of the one plain issue left, or will they re- 
member it? O that other Public! If we— 
you, and I, and all the rest of us—could only 
make sure of that other Public! 

Would it not be a most extraordinary re- 
missness on the part of that other Public, if 
it were content, in a crisis of uncommon 
difficulty, to laugh at a Ministry without a 
Head, and leave it alone ? Would it not be a 
wonderful instance of the shortcomings of 
that other Public, if it were never seen to 
stand aghast at the supernatural imbecility of 
that authority to which, in a dangerous hour, it 
confided the body and soul of the nation ? 
We know what a sight it would be to behold 
that miserable patient, Mr. Cabinet, specially 

|, calling his relations and friends together 
before Christmas, tottering on his emaciated 
legs in the last stage of paralysis, and feebly 
piping that if such and such powers were not 
entrusted to him for instant use, he would 











certainly go raving mad of defeated pa- 
|| triotism, and pluck his poor old wretched 
eyes out in despair; we know with what dis- 
dainful emotions we shouid see him gratified 
|, and then shuffle away and go to sleep: to 
make no use of what he had got, and be heard 
of no more until one of his nurses, more irri- 
table than the rest, should pull his weazen 
nose and make him whine—we know what 
these experiences would be to us, and Bless 
us: we should act upon them in round ear- 
|| nest—but, where is that other Public, whose 
|| indifference is the life of such scarecrows, and 


| whom it would seem that not even plague 


THAT OTHER PUBLIC. 





pestilence and famine, battle murder and 
sudden death, can rouse ? 

There is one comfort in all this. We 
English are not the only victims of that 
other Public. It is to be heard of, else- 
where. It got across the Atlantic, in the 
train of the Pilgrim Fathers, and has fre- 
quently been achieving wonders in America. 
Ten or eleven years ago, one Chuzzlewit 
was heard to say, that he had found 
it on that side of the water, doing the 
strangest things. The assertion made all 
sorts of Publics angry, and there was 
quite a cordial combination of Publics to 
resent it and disprove it. But there zs a 
little book of Memoirs to be heard of at the 
present time, which looks as if young 
Chuzzlewit had reason in him too. Does the 
“smart” Showman, who makes such a Mer- 
maid, and makes such a Washington’s Nurse, 
and makes such a Dwarf, and miakes such a 
Singing Angel upon earth, and makes such a 
fortune, and, above all, makes such a 
book—does fe address the free and en- 
lightened Public of the great United States : 
the Public of State Schools, Liberal Tickets, 
First-chop Intelligence, and Universal 
Education? No, no. That other Public 
is the sharks’-prey. It is that other 
Public, down somewhere or other, whose 
bright particular star and stripe are not yet 
ascertained, which is so transparently cheated 
and so hardily outfaced. For that other 
Public, the hatter of New York outbid 
Creation at the auction of the first Lind seat. 
For that other Public, the Lind speeches were 
made, the tears shed, the serenades given. It 
is that other Public, always on the boil and 
ferment about anything or nothing, whom the 
travelling companion shone down upon from 
the high Hotel-Balconies. It is that other 
Public who will read, and even buy, the 
smart book in which they have so proud a 
share, and who will fly into raptures about 
its being circulated from the old Ocean 
Cliffs of the Old Granite State to the Rocky 
Mountains. It is indubitably in reference to 
that other Public that we find the following 
passage in a book called American Norss, 
“ Another prominent feature is the love ot 
‘smart’ dealing, which gilds over many a 
swindle and gross breach of trust, many a 
defaleation, public and private ; and enables 
many a knave to hold his head up with the 
best, who well deserves a halter—though it 
has not been without its retributive opera- 
tion ; for, this smartness has done more in a 
few years to impair the public credit and to 
cripple the public resources, than dull 
honesty, however rash, could have effected 
in acentnry. The merits of a broken specu- 
lation, or a bankruptcy, or of a successful 
scoundrel, are not gauged by its or his ob- 
servance of the golden rule, ‘Do as you 
would be done by,’ but are considered with 
reference to their smartness. The following 
dialogue I have held a hundred times :— Is 
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it not a very disgraceful circumstance that 
such a man as So and So should be acquiring | 
a large property by the most infamous and | 
odious means; and, notwithstanding all the 
crimes of which he has been guilty, should be 
tolerated and abetted by your Citizens? He 
is a public nuisance, is he not ?’—‘ Yes, sir.’ 
—A convicted liar ?’—‘ Yes, sir..—‘ He has 
been kicked and cuffed and caned ?’—‘ Yes, 
sir. —‘And he is utterly dishonourable, 
debased, and profligate ?’—‘ Yes, sir.”—‘ In 


(Conducted by 
tive people, had learned that the owners were 
Copts, but nothing more. As to the fact 
that the house remained empty, no one won- 
dered at it. The cluster of habitations con- 
tained many deserted dwelling-places besides, 
and several single old men occupied premises 
capable of containing five families. What 
slightly astonished the gossips was, that any 
one should ever recur to the idea of letting 
that great tottering house. 

Tt was situated in the extensive depths of 





the name of wonder, then, what is his | the Cassar, as the place was called; and the 
merit ?’—‘ Well, sir, he is a smart man.’” lane leading to its great arched doorway, be- 

That other Public of our own bore their |ing half choked with rubbish, was seldom 
full share, and more, of bowing down before | visited, save by some sulky boy—truant from 
the Dwarf aforesaid, in despite of his obviously | the morning school of Dando the Copt barber— 
being too young a child to speak plainly : and | or by some young couple who had contrived, 
we, the Public who are never taken in, will; Heaven knows how, to give one another 
not excuse their folly. So, if John on this| rendezvous there. On all sides it rose high 





shore, and Jonathan over there, could each | and vast above the other dwellings, with not 
only get at that troublesome other Public of | a window by which light could penetrate into 
his, and brighten them up a little, it would | the interior, Those who took the trouble to 
be very much the better for both brothers. | 


reflect on this circumstance guessed that its 
great circuit contained a court-yard, or, if not, 
THE SECRET OF THE WELL. es the chambers were dark, But in general 
the good folks of the Cassur lived as indiffer- 
OursipE the gate of Sitt Zeyneb, lead-' ently by the side of that vast mysterious 
ing from New Cairo to the old city was edifice as the fox between the stones that 
a cluster of buildings that became cele-| have tumbled from the great Pyramid. It 
brated in their day. They wore the aspect} was part of the natural order of things. 
rather of a fortress than of the habita-| As the court of the Cassar contained three 
tions of quiet peaceable people ; and were | shops, it was called the bazaar. By the side 
principaily occupied by sly Copts and very|of Dando, barber and schoolmaster, was 
poor Muslems. ‘The backs of the houses were | Sohmed, the Muslem tobacco merchant, who 
turned towards the fields, and exhibited | also dealt in ready-made clothes; and over 
nothing but great bare walls with a few win-|the way Ibn Daood kept a sort of general 
dows pierced high up. The fronts looked upon | warehouse, in which most necessary things, 
an irregular court and a few blind alleys,! from pumpkins to pistols, from water-melons 
some of which were vaulted over. A low | to coffee-pots, could be obtained. It seemed 
gateway, closed at night and in times of dis-| to be the refuge of all rejected furniture and 
turbance, admitted those who had business! unsold provisions. Strangers who wandered 
there from the dirty road, Other mode of|into the place positively avowed that they 
ingress there was none; so that when, what | never saw a single customer at any one of 
you may call the little garrison was united,| these shops; and it is certain that Sohmed 
even collectors of taxes sometimes in vain de-|and Daood spent the chief part of their time 
manded admittance. By agreement based on the bench in front of Dando’s shop, on 
on mutual interest, importunate creditors; what conversing it is difficult to say, for one 
were either locked out by common consent;|of the party being a Christian, controversial 
or, so ill-received, that they never cared to re-| topics and sacred legends were necessarily 
turn again. The children and the dogs that} excluded. In the East no propagandism is al- 
lay together all day long on the only spot | lowed in private life; and theological fisticutis 
where the sun shone upon the court, were | are not exchanged over acup of coffee. 
sufficient to worry an ordinary man to} From the little I have said it may be 
death. imagined, that life in the Cassar was a 
From time immemorial there had been aj steady hum-drum sort of thing. The people 
large louse to let in this out-of-the-way place.| got up with the sun and went forth to the 
The family to whom it belonged must have | city or field to work, and came back with the 
had some other good source of revenue; for|sun to go to bed. They ate as they were able, 
generation after generation passed and salaen dressed with perfect indifference to the 
tenant appeared. Once every twenty years or| world’s opinion. Their sons and daughters 
so—probably when son succeeded to father— 


some one came from the city with the keys, 
went in, remained a little while, made in- 
~— about the salubrity of the place as if 

ebating whether to live there or not, and 
went away with vague talk, never fulfilled, of 
returning. The neighbours, not very inquisi- 





grew, and loved,and married, much like other 
folk. Now and then there was a wedding; 
and now and then a funeral. But it seemed 
never likely that the whole of that sober po- 
pulation could suddenly be roused into painful 
anxiety, disturbed with horrid fears perpetu- 
ally increasing, and hurried day after day, 
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week after week, more rapidly down a/|much news, and, above all, so much wisdom 
stream of tragic excitement, such as some-| current in the world, that it would be fastidi- 
times seizes and bears along resistless the | ous to repeat anything that was said. We all 
population of whole cities. know the rich variety of surmise that can be 

On a bright, scorching, dusty day in | based on a fact comprehended by nobody. In 
August, the triumvirate in the bazaar,| this case even Dando who, within an hour, 
moved by the exclamation of an old woman | was equally positive that the new tenant of 
who passed with a tray of bread upon her) the great house was a Persian physician, an 


head, left the bench where they were lazily 
smoking, and advanced to a point whence they 
could look out beneath the broad arched gate- 
way down a dark lane, as through a telescope, 
into the sunny country. There was no doubt 
about the matter. A small caravan of 
camels, attended by some gaudily decked- 
out servants, had certainly halted there. Pre- 
sently a tall, handsome young man, dressed 
in a garb that seemed Persian, stooped to 
enter, and came rapidly towards the court- 
yard accompanied by a little, shrivelled, old 
man with a black turban. The three gossips 
made way, but stared with all their eyes. 

“Ts that the shed?” enquired the young 
man, looking with half-closed eyes and a 
contemptuous curl of the lip at the walls of 
the uninhabited house. 

“A large shed,” suggested Dando, across 
whose mind vague visions of a customer be- 
gan to float. 

The stranger acknowledged this interrup- 
tion by a slash with a little whip which he 


twirled in his hand. Dando dispersed in the | Egypt no man loses his own esteem or that of 


direction of his shop, Sohmed and Ibn Daood 
followed. The old man, who carried a vast 
wooden key like a club, went down the im- 
pregnated lane, and, after some fumbling 


Indian juggler, a Chinese shawl-merchant, 
and a Muscovite emissary, never approached 
| within a parasang of the truth. 

A provoking circumstance was that the 
day passed by, and the great time-stained 
door of the old house never opened. No 
loquacious black, no garrulous servant-girl 
appeared, “And, by the by,” observed the 
barber, “we saw no woman enter. This is 
}against the rule. There are no harims in the 
Cassar. We live here inno Wakalah. It is 
not the custom for bachelors to lodge in the 
;midst of families. Some bold man should 
go and make this representation. It would be 
|a good opportunity to see what is passing be- 
behind that door.” 

The Muslem crowd, for—unusual circum- 
|stance—a crowd had collected, thanked 
Dando for his solicitude ; and suggested that 
| he was the identical bold man wanted at this 
critical conjuncture. But his shoulder still 
felt the smack of the whip; and he very 
humbly admitted that he was not a lion. In 





others by pleading guilty to cowardice. It is 

considered a mark of taste and piety to be 

chary of that inestimable possession—life. 
Next day a very old black man with fierce 


contrived to open the door of the house. The! rolling eyes came out of the house and went 
barber, rubbing his shoulder with one hand, | rapidly across the little square. A number 
stretched out his neck and opened his eyes,!of women who were laying in wait addressed 
but saw nothing but a gulf of darkness for a|/him as “My Lord Steward,” and proposed 


moment and then the solid planks of wood 
again. 

Soon afterwards a procession of servants, 
all black, and too terrible-looking to en- 
courage familiarity, passed by like shadows, 
bearing heavy burdens. They went back- 
ward and forward for some time. Then the 
old man with the black turban made his ap- 
pearance once more, hastened across the 


courtyard, mounted a mule held by a slave! 
near the gate, and rode away. The camels | 


had already disappeared; so that within an 
hour after the Cassar had been thus disturbed 
there was no sign whatever of the new arri- 
val, except that the three tradesmen, a few old 
men too weak to go forth to work, and all the 
women of the place—usually so silent and 
sad—were eagerly discussing this remarkable 
occurrence. ‘he eastern narrators will have 
it that, by a kind of instinctive revelation, all 
knew that they were soon to become the 
neighbours of strange actions, perhaps the 
victims of terrible disaster. 

Early rising was the rule in the Cassar, 
but next day everybody was astir an hour 
before the usual time. Great was the rumour 
and greater the conversation ; but there is so 


dealings in eggs, butter, milk, and other pro- 
visions. They had stopped up the way, not 
at all frightened by his fiery eyes and bright 
teeth, nor discouraged by his obstinate reply, 
that he wanted nothing. “But your master 
cannot live without eating,” exclaimed the bar- 
ber’s wife. “Perhaps he does’nt eat bread,” 
replied the black man with a horrid leer, 
The crowd fell back and allowed him to pass, 
In an incredibly short space of time it was 
known that-a cannibal had come to inhabit 
the Cassar ; and mothers began to call their 
children within doors, and to count them 
anxiously. 

| In a couple of hours the black old man 
|returned followed by a porter, who grunted 
under a huge basket of provisions, as Egyp- 
tian porters usually grunt when they are near 
the end of their journey, and are calculating 
the amount of the preseut they are about to 
| receive, He was not allowed to enter the 
house, but emptied his basket and received 
his money at the door. It appears that he was 
well paid ; for whilst the women, who deter- 
mined not to abandon the charge of canni- 
balism, were crying out against the wretch 















who despised to buy of his neighbours, the | 
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porter, wiping his brow with his sleeve, went 
away murmuring: “O prince, O generous 
man !” 

For a long time matters continued in this 
position, so that, although the population of 
the Cassar continued uneasy, and mothers no 
longer fearful but spiteful, still maliciously 
affected to count their children morning and 
evening, they sank back perforce into their 
old jog-trot style of life. The three trades- 
men alone persisted in making the old house 
and its servants the object of their conver- 
sation, because they had nothing else to talk 
about ; and their eyes were often raised to- 
wards the vast silent wails that overlooked 


like a precipice the whole of the Cassar. At} 
to their | 


length new food was supplied 
curiosity. 

Strangers began to make their appearance, 
sometimes guided by the old black man; 
sometimes alone. The latter would ask for 
the House of Gamadel, by which outlandish 
name it appeared the new tenant, whom 
nobody had ever seen after the first day, was 
known. Ali seemed eager to arrive, and 


not by any means eager to go away. At| 


whatever time they came, it was never until 
long after dark that they departed ; and one 
of the earliest observations made in the Cassar 


was, that the more remarkable the visitor, the | 


later the hour of departure. Sometimes the 
porter who slept on a bench behind the door, 


always closed at nightfall, tried to keep awake | 


until some very noble stranger issued forth ; 
but it always happened that the bars were 
taken down before he could well open hiseyes. 
He never, therefore, saw more than a robe or 
the back of a turban, disappearing through 
the door; and the old black man, with the 
rolling eyes und bright teeth, preparing to 
shut it. On these occasions, however, the 
steward was particularly soft-spoken and even 
humble in his politeness. He seemed afraid 


° * . e | 
to excite the anger or the curiosity of 


Bawab Ali; and now and then dropped a 
iece of money into his hand, saying: “ This 
is from my master’s guest.” 

Now, it happened that nearthe very ancient 
and sacred mosque of Sitt Zeyneb, within the 
gate of the city, dwelt an old man who had 
an only son named Cathalla, celebrated in the 
quarter for his singular disposition. 
Cairo, as elsewhere, reputations are oftener 
based on reprehensible than on admirable 
a Cathalla became talked of among 
the neighbours, because, his father being mo- 
derately rich, he took it into his head that he 
was not bound to enter into the contest for 
wealth. Some foolish old book had told him 
that the sole object of life was not to add 
piastre upon piastre, and heap dollar upon 
dollar? Man, according to him, was created 
for other objects than to gather stores which 
he could never consume. ‘The pursuit of 
knowledge and the acquisition of wisdom, the 
search after the nature and the reasons of 
were not to be abandonedonly to men 


Tn | 


(Conducted by 


of feeble body and wandering intellects, inca- 
pable of overreaching a customer or grappling 
with the intricacies of a bargain. Study was 
not quite unworthy of a noble spirit ; and the 
sentences garnered up by the wise, of times 
gone by, were sometimes of more value than 
gold and silver. 

These odd notions led Cathalla to adopt a 
singular kind of life. His father, whose ap- 
proval he had won as much by obstinacy as by 
reason, allowed him to purchase all the old 
manuscripts he could find, and to fit up a 
room in a retired part of the house they in- 
habited, where he spent the greater portion of 
his time, growing paler as he grew wiser. 
What he learned it would be too long to 
relate. The general result was that he 
acquired a very diiferent mode of viewing 
thoughts and actions from all around him, 
|and came to consider things unlawful, which 
everybody else regarded as perfectly proper. 
But he did not crave happiness. It is a terri- 
ble thing to make a code of morals for one- 
self, and to quit the path of custom. Medita- 
tion easily finds truth; but the will is not 
always strong enough to obey it. Cathalla 
became soon dissatisfied with himself as he 
was with the world. He lost the health 
of his mind as well as that of his body. 

Suddenly, he threw his books aside and 
took to wandering forth through the city, 
especially by night, when the narrow streets 
were deserted, save by some unhappy man in 
search of rest or booty, or by an occasional 
| party of worthy citizens protected by lanterns 
and the loudness of their voices, or by the 
watch moving along with heavy tramp. At 
isuch times, when the tranquil moon threw 
down patches of silver between the near 
| houses, and the starry sky could be seen in 
| strips over head; when the sound softly shook 
|the leaves of the palm trees that drooped 
| over the lofty walls, and the owl hooted from 
the pinnacle of some ruined building ; Cathalla 
thought that he felt his mind enlarge and rise 
in stature, so that high-placed truth was 
nearer to his grasp. But, he did not quite 
understand all the emotions that troubled 
him. There were times when he yearned after 
|something different from the old aphorisms of 
philosophy—when “to know” appeared no 
longer all in all, and he aspired likewise “ to 
|be.” “Is this existence?” he would say. 
| “ What purpose do I fulfil in this world ? The 
}men whom [ disdain, belong to the great ma- 
|chine of humanity. They buy, they sell, they 
| cultivate, they go forth in ships, they tread 
| the desert, they govern and give judgment in 
}causes. When they disappear, there is joy 
|or sorrow. But, if I go to sleep under this 
| dark archway, who will miss me but the old 
| man living in alonely house, too fur on the way 

to Paradise for bitter regret ?” In truth, Ca- 
thalla yearned to love and to be loved ; and in 
‘such moods of mind, from every lattice over- 
| head, he thought he heard passionate whis- 
|pers, and soft salutations, and tender sighs, 
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and half audible kisses crossing to and fro, in- 


terlacing, as it were, in an exquisite roof, | 


beneath which he lingered for a while with 
ineffable delight that soon turned to despair. 


One day, the young man wandered forth | 


into the country, and strolled on the banks of 
the Nile, until its waters grew dark and became 
dotted with the reflections of stars. Then, he 
thought of returning homeward; but the 
city gates were closed when he reached them, 


and the guards refused to admit him. He was | 
not at all disturbed by the idea of passing a_| 


night in the open air; but, being tired, wished 
to find a place where he could lie down and 
rest undisturbed. Chance directed him to a 
ruined tomb near the back of the Cassar 
under the walls of the house of Gamadel. 
He entered, and lying down, slept. 
miduight he was awakened by the sound of 
voices. He listened at first without moving, 
thinking he was in the neighbourhood of 
robbers. 

“ Show thy face, O Suliman Ebn Suliman,” 
said a voice from some high position in a 
jeering tone. “If it be not now black, thou 
art not to be admitted.” 

“Tt is black as blackness,” was the reply. 
“Great is the power that can effect this 
change.” 


Cathalla looked cautiously through a break | 


in the ruined tomb, and beheld by the light 
of the moon, which shone brilliantly, a tall 
negro standing at the foot of the wall, looking 
up. He was dressed in the garments of a 
distinguished person, and seemed to wait in.- 
patiently to seize the first round of a rope- 
ladder that was being let down from above. 
Presently he began to ascend, and soon disap- 
peared through a small window near the 
summit of the lofty wall. 


“This is a strange occurrence,” thought 


Cathaila, trying to account for it by reasoning, 
but in vain. 


Next day, just as the Damascus caravan | 


was about to start, great search was made 
after a wealthy merchant named Suliman 
Ebn Suliman, a Turk. A crier perambulated 
the streets, announcing that his friends were 
distressed at his disappearance ; but Cathalla 
was again wandering forth ; and even if he 
had heard the inquiry, having impiously 
learned to disbelieve in magical transforma- 
tions, would never have thought of connecting 
the white merchant, whose face he well knew, 
with the black man he had seen entering in a 
mysterious manner the house of Gamadel. 
By this time, however, the Cassar was in a 
state of terrible excitement. Noone can tell 
how the report got abroad, or on what it was 
founded. 
lations which Providence sometimes mys- 
teriously puts into the mouths of common 
people, who shout the truths they do not 
understand through the streets and fields. 
Certain it is, however, that from the barber 
to the porter, every one began to say that the 
strangers who entered the house of Gamadel 
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It seemed to be one of those reve- | 





\nearly every day never came forth again. 
Some people personating thém, wearing their 
|garments or mysteriously assuming their 
|shape, did pass through the gate frequently 
whilst the bawab was in his heavy sleep, and 
never returned. But Dando maintained, with 
| great appearance of truth, that the real per- 
sonages would be less careful to conceal their 
faces, and was perhaps the first to ery out 
that the house of Gamadel was a house of 
slaughter—an idea readily accepted, for the 
popular mind willingly infers that a man who 
| disappears is dead, 

It the people of the Cassar had been quite 
| persuaded of what seemed to be likely under 
|this supposition—that the strangers whose 
fate interested them were murdered for the 
purpose of robbery—they would probably 
have been less disquieted. Being all poor, 
‘they could have nothing to fear for them- 
selves. But their imaginations were fertile. 
| Gamadel, the strong-armed, as they now 
ithought they remembered the fevrocious- 
looking young man, might be a terrible 
‘magician who had need of human blood for 
| his incantations. Their turn might come next. 
| At any rate, this supposed neighbourhood of 
crime disquieted them, even while they had 
reason to think that they themselves were safe. 

At length even this consolation was taken 
from them. A half-witted youth one morning 
went chuckling about the Cassar, intimating 
that he could say strange things if he chose, 
that he had passed the night outside the 
gates, and had seen—he would not say what. 
|'‘They pestered him to speak, but with a 
cunning stupidity he refused. “Let him 
alone,” said Dando. “This evening, if we 
turn our backs on him, he will tell all of his 
own accord.” The half-witted lad went forth ; 
but was found about midday in a field of 
sugar-canes, killed by a single stroke of a 
sword, 

When this fact became known, the people 
of the Cassar assembled tumultuously ; aud 
although there seemed no positive reason to 
say that death had been dealt by any of the 
people of the house of Gamadel, no one 
doubted that such was the case. The mur- 
dered lad had boasted of having noticed some 
suspicious circumstance, and had died without 
saying what it was. Who could be interested 
in slaying him, save some servant of the 
house? Less conclusive reasoning has often 
urged a crowd to the most terrible excesses. 
Au old woman—the mother of the victim— 
pointing with her lean fingers to the corpse, 
which lay on some straw in a corner of the 
court, croaked for vengeance. The men of the 
Cassar were not usually brave, but they were 
| goaded on by despair. One after the other, 
ithey might all fall beneath the assassin’s 
| knife, if they dared to reveal any frightful 
i secret that might come to them without their 
| will. Some old guns, several rusty swords, 
and many spears, began to make their ap- 
| pearance. The butcher wielded a prodigious 
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cleaver. They advanced with furious shouts | passed by. He heard the muezzins from the 
towards the great door of the house—no; mosques calling to prayer long after tif hum 
sound emanating from within, no sign re-| of the great city near at hand had died away. 





vealing that it was inhabited. 

An unexpected circumstance put a stop to 
the meditated assault. A lady followed by a 
slave, and ata little distance by a young 
man, appeared in the court of the Cassar, 
advancing towards the house of Gamadel. 
She was carelessly veiled ; and what could be 


| barked at some wayfarer. 


| Sugar-canes. 
|ness overcame him, and he slept. 


Occasionally in the suburbs and in the vil- 
lages scattered over the fields, packs of dogs 
The wind that 
blew sometimes seemed to sing amongst the 
The monotony of watchful: 
But, 
\as before, he was awakened by the sound of 


seen of her countenance was so beautiful, | voices: 


that the most furious of the crowd stopped ; | 


presently all ranged themselves on either 
hand, to let her pass. She advanced at first 
boldly and then seemed to hesitate, as if 
uncertain whither she was going. 

“Is this the house of Gamadel?” she 
inquired. 

They answered that it was; but, their anger 
and their terror reviving at that word, all 
implored her not to enter, repeating the ter- 
rible suspicions that had troubled them for 
so many months past. She smiled incredu- 
lously, and announced her intention to enter, 
with so much confidence, that the people 
began to doubt what they had previously 
seemed so certain about. This lady spoke 
of Gamadel so tenderly, and as if from so 
complete a knowledge, that all marvelled. 

Suddenly the young man whom we have 
mentioned came forward. It was no other 
than Cathalla. He had seen the lady riding 


slowly along the street, and having been 
smitten with love for her had followed, not 
knowing what he desired or what he hoped. 
With passionate entreaties he also besought 
her not to enter; and his words and manner 
showed clearly what was the reason of his 


interference. The lady looked benevolently 
at him and smiled sadly; but without an- 
swering advanced towards the great doorway. 
Cathalla would have followed; but the crowd 
surrounded him; and when he succeeded in 
passing through, thrusting back their hands 
on either side, the grim vast door had closed 
upon the form, the image of which remained 
like a burning coal in his breast. 

He listened gloomily to the horrible stories, 
or rather the horrible surmises related to 
him, and then went away. But he could not 
leave the neighbourhood of the place where 
the object of his sudden love had disappeared 
beneath a roof of terror, like a bright stream 
leaping into a yawning chasm of the earth. 
Going round the Cassar by the fields, he 
recognised the tomb where he had once 
passed a night, and the great wall of the 
house which the black man had entered in 
sostrangea manner. What he had just heard 
seemed a comment on what he had seen for- 
merly. 

“T will return,” he said, “ when darkness 
comes, and watch.” 

So, he wandered away tothe river side, and 


“Look around,” said some one overhead 
\“I saw that young dreamer prowl in this 
| direction. What if he play the spy ?” 
“Does he wish to go with the other?” 
growled the black man, looking to the right 
and to the left, and then advancing towards 
the tomb. Cathalla beheld the gleam of a 
sword, and knew that he must kill or be 
killed. He drew a dagger and stood inside 
the ruined doorway, breathless as one watch- 
ing by a sick bedside. The black man, who 
strange to say wore the mantle of a woman, 
entered without much caution, and fell on his 
face dead ; for, the dagger of Cathalla at the 
first blow pierced him to the heart. The 
young man, made reckless by the excess of 
his passion for the unknown lady, instantly 
tore off the mantle, threw it over his own 
head, and taking the dead man’s sword, went 
forth towards the house to the place where 
the ladder was let down as before. He 
mounted eagerly, no one speaking to him, 
and reaching the window entered and stood 
firmly on the floor before the other black took 
notice of him. A cry of terror and warning 
was interrupted by death; and Cathalla 
stepped over this second corpse and pro- 
ceeded to explore the interior of the house. 
A long passage, at the extremity of which 
burned a light, presented itself to him. It 
led to a chamber with a lamp in a niche 
opening upon a kind of terrace. Advancing 
cautiously, Cathalla leaned over the parapet, 
and looking down beheld a sight that con- 
vinced him how unfounded had been the 
suspicions of the people of the Cassar—at any 
rate in one instance. A veil seemed to drop 
from before his eyes. Had he been a mur- 
derer without just cause? Were the two 
lives he had taken, innocent? He might 
have retired with fear and trembling, but 
a stronger passion than remorse restrained 
him. 
He beheld the lady who, according to the 
villagers, had gone to certain death, sitting 
dressed in splendid garments on a kind of 
|raised throne in the centre of a little garden, 
beautifully shaded by trees and cooled by a 
fountain that gushed amidst flowers. Near 
her feet, reclining on a low divan, was the 
|young man known as Gamadel. He seemed 
| to gaze at her with passionate adoration, and 
/now and then uttered a few words the sense 











remaining there until an hour after sunset, of which did not come to the ears of Cathalla. 
came back by moonlight to the tomb. Here Probably, however, he was pressing her to 
he lay down and waited patiently. Time'sing; for, presently she took a lute, and 
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having tuned it, in a voice of marvellous 
sweetness chanted the following verses : 
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“though they be rich as Suliman ben Daood, 
with not a month of life before them; tell 


“In absence I longed for thee as the thirsty flowers them that there is a way to get more money 


long for the dews of night ; 


without work, and that the grave may be 


“As the Arab longs to see the white sides of his| Spurned back as I spurn this cushion. Not 


tent gleaming in the deserts afar off; as the mother for 
the first kiss of her first-born ; as the soul of the faith- 
ful for paradise. 

“ Food was not pleasant to me, for the sweetest 
viands seemed bitter. 

“ Rest was not pleasant to me, for I feared that thy 
feet were weary. 

“ Sleep stayed no longer on my eyelids than does the 
nestward-bound bird on the branch where it alights to 
rest its wings. 

“T rose to escape from my dreams, and I lay down 
to escape from my waking thoughts. 

“ Without thee I cannot live, and with thee I am 
content to die.” 


As she concluded she stooped towards 
Gamadel and touched his brow fondly with 
her hand. Cathalla dared not advance and 
could not retire. 

Then the master of the house took the lute, 
and having tuned it, sang in a voice that 
resounded like the clang of cymbals : 


“For the love of thee I have steeped my hands in 
blood; and the wealth which I lay at thy feet is 
gathered by the strength of my arm. 

“T have not measured yards of cloth nor weighed 
the teeth of dead beasts in scales. 

“TI have not lied to foolish men nor deceived silly 
women. 

“They come with their hands full of gold; some to 
buy more gold, and others to buy more life. 

“ Not one has returned except in semblance. 

“What matters it that the people murmur? Now 
thou art come we will away to the land of Ajem, and 
the secret of the well will never be known.” 


Cathalla learned from these words that he 
had really penetrated into a house of crime, 
and regretted not that he had put the two 
blacks to death. Ordinary prudence would 
have counselled him to retire whilst it was 
yet time; but although the lady was evidently 
associated with Gamadel in crime, her fascina- 
tionremained powerful. Curiosity, also, tolearn 
more of thisstrange history, urged Cathalla on- 
wards. No other person save the two lovers 
seemed astir in the nouse. On allsides the doors 
of chambers well-lighted were open, but no one 
moved. The young man, casting aside his 
mantle and firmly grasping his sword, de- 
scended a narrow staircase, and soon found 
himself on a level with the garden in a dark 
corner where he was concealed by trees, 
From what they said, it seemed that they 
were cousins ; that they had lived formerly at 
Stamboul, from which city they had been 
forced suddenly to fly, by ditferent ways; that 


the young man had continued in various| 
places his terrible mode of life—decoying rich 


men by secret emissaries to his house by 
the promise of unlimited wealth procured 
magically—and that the lady had long 
searched for him in vain. 

“Whisper into their ears,” said Gamadel, 
with terrible knowledge of human nature ; 


| one will disbelieve! All come here with pearls 
| and jewels ; all come and die and go to their 
| paradise, which they would exchange for one 
hour of basking at thy feet.” 

Gamadel was about to say further impious 
things ; but the sword of Cathalla gleamed 

over his head, and he fell and spoke no more. 

|The lady became white with terror, and 
looked to the right and to the left for help; 
but seeing none, tried to smile—the smile of 
one upon the rack, who will not allow his 
torturer to know that he has power over him. 
Then she spoke the sweetest words she could 
remember, so that Cathalla, who had medi- 
tated doing vengeance on her likewise, 
dropped the point of his sword and listened. 
She feigned to be glad of her deliverance 
from a monster like Gamadel, and offered to 
follow Cathalla. But he now loathed her 
even because she was so submissive, and im- 
periously commanded her to say how many 
more slaves were in the house. Two, she 
said, the steward and the porter ; and offered 
to lead him where he might slay them. She 
kept her promise ; for she had formed a plan 
to kill Cathalla afterwards, and take to flight 
alone with a casket containing all the wealth 
of Gamadel in jewels of prodigious value. 
“With this,” said she, exhibiting it, “we 
will fly to the world’s end.” She beckoned 
ito the young man to follow her into a room ; 
iso fascinating was her smile, that in 
spite of his good resolutions he was about to 
follow ; when, as if by a miracle, a line of 
|Gamadel’s song flashed across his mind: 
|“The secret of the well will never be 
known.” 

“Lady,” said he, “wherefore didst thou 
avoid that great stone in the doorway? Is 
| the well beneath ? Come towards me across 
it ; else I wili slay thee with this sword.” 
| Upon this, seeing that she was discovered, 

the face of the woman changed to that of a 
fury, and she began to utter horrible male- 
| dictions. The choice of death was before her. 
| She endeavoured bravely to meet the sharp 
| edge of the sword, but could not ; and leaping 
with a fearful cry upon the stone, that gave 
way at once, she fell to join the numerous 
victims on whose spoils the wealth of her 
lover was based. Cathalla stood a moment 
|horror-stricken ; but the wicked woman, 
thinking to get rid of her enemy and escape 
at once, had thrown fire into a room full of 
rich stuffs, the spoils of the murdered. Smoke 
and flames began to rise on every side ; the 
crackling of burning wood showed how 
rapidly the conflagration spread. The young 
man snatched up the casket and made his 
escape in time; but, the house of Gamadel, 
with the whole of the Cassar, was destroyed 


that night. The poor people, memes! 
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awakened, rushed forth into the fields and | 
stood helpless, beholding the flames devour 
all they possessed. According to their belief, 
fire had cescended from heaven to punish the 
wicked, 

Not long afterwards, a new village had 
risen on the same spot by the munificence of 
a stranger whose name was never known; 
and all the inhabitants had reason to rejoice | 
over what had seemed at first an irreparable 
disaster. As for Cathalla, strongly impressed | 
with the wickedness and avarice of the worl4, | 
he retired with his father to a lonely spot | 
with his strangely acquired wealth, and built | 
a house and devoted himself entirely to acts 
of charity. When he told this story he| 
pretended that the conduct of the cousin of | 
Gamadel had so disgusted him with women, | 
that he had resolved never to marry ; but 


| Hogarth. 


[Conducted by 


entry of the payments made on this occasion 
will excite a smile: 

Given to Mr. Gerbier’s servants when his Lordship 
sat there for his picture,—viz., to the two maids, £2 ; 
to the two men that pretended to take pains about his 
picture, £5. In all, £7. 

The first painter in this country to forbid 
the custom of giving vails to servants, was 
that great pourtrayer of manners, William 
“When I sat to Hogarth,” said 
painstaking William Cole, “the custom of 
giving vails to servants was not discontinued. 
On taking leave of the painter at the door, I 
offered his servant a small gratuity, but the 
man very politely refused it, telling me it 
would be as much as the loss of his place if 
his master knew it. This,” adds Cole, “ was 
so uncommon and so liberal in a man of 
Hogarth’s profession at that time of day, 





some believing, what may be true, that love 
is a kind of madness, said that no other 
woman could make him forget that one. 


And after all, how many great passions would 
be born in this world if only good women 
were their object ? 


VAILS TO SERVANTS. 


Havine been from year to year an unmoved 
spectator of the indignant face of, and an 
amused listener to the lamentations over the 
decay of vails to servants, made by the head 
messenger of my office (I sit in the shadow 
of Inigo’s banqueting house), 1 have been 
looking of late into a box I possess, of 
anecdotes relating to English manners and 
customs, to see what I can find on a subject, 
the decay and almost entire abolition of which 
elicits every Christmas sour looks and sour 
words from the well-fed, well-lodged, and 
not at all ill-salaried Ephraim Easeinsleep, 
head messenger and officekeeper of one of 
her Majesty’s offices of state. 

Amused with what I have found, I will 
group together briefly, but accurately, all 
that I know upon the subject. 
premise that vails to servants were of a like 
nature with fees to officials—looked.upon as 
perquisites appertaining to wages and salaries; 
and that it is only within t! 
that Christmas boxes to servants, and fees to 
officers of state, have been, as far as the 
public accounts are concerned, publicly 
abolished and forbidden by the Lords Com- | 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury. A few 
perhaps remain, such as fees on venison 
warrants, but their number must be very 
few. Hence Ephraim’s ill-humour. 

I read (to use one of old Stow’s expres- 
sions), that the servants of our portrait 
painters were the greatest exacters of vails. | 
Few sitters escaped. When Villiers, Duke of | 
Buckingham (the Buckingham who was assas- | 
sinated), sat to Mr. afterwards Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier, the bearer of the Duke’s privy purse, | 
Sir Sackville Crowe, was indignant at the ex- 
actions made upon his master. Sir Sackville’s 


I will only} 


1 | 
he last few years 


that it much struck me, as nothing of the 
|kind had happened to me before.” It is told 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he gave his 
|servant six pounds annually of wages, and 
|offered him one hundred pounds a year for 
|the door! But Ralph knew better than to 
go halves with his master in such a matter. 

My next memorandum leads us to a cha- 
racteristic story of Sir Richard: Steele, who 
was always liberal and always poor. Steele 
was at Blenheim at the performance of a 
tragedy by Dryden. It was got up to amuse 
| the great Duke of Marlborough in his dotage, 
and Steele sat next to the famous Hoadly, 
then only Bishop of Bangor. The liveried 
army alarmed Sir Richard. “Does your 
lordship give money to all these fellows in 
laced coats and ruffles?” asked the discon- 
certed essayist and theatrical patentee. “ No 
doubt,” replied the bishop. “I have not 
enough,” whispered the knight, and walked 
on. Hoadly watched him, and heard him 
accost the bevy of menials in the hall, telling 
them that he had found them men of taste, 
and as such invited them all to Drury Lane 
Theatre—to any play they should bespeak. 
My theatrical reading has not enabled me to 
discover if Sir Richard was called upon to 
make good the promise of his witty escape 
from vails on this occasion. 

The people who have been most indignant 
against vails to servants have been the mean 
and the necessitous. Of the latter class was 
Richard Savage. His wants made him seek 
access to the titled, and his poverty prohi- 
bited him from acting up to the liveried 
notion of the complete gentleman. He com- 
plained in print. Queen Caroline allowed 
Merlin’s Cave and other tom-fooleries of the 
kind, at Richmond, to be shown for money. 
This was too much for Savage, who in a 
poem “On Public Spirit with regard to 
Public Works,” inserted these lines :— 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 

However royal, or however fair, 

If gates, which to access should still give way, 

Ope but, like Peter's Paradise, for pay ? 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand, 
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What foreign eye but with contempt surveys? 

What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 
These, however, for fear of offending the 
Queen, he was prudent enough to cancel; 
and thus his vigorous verse was of no use in 
removing an absurd custom then prevalent 
in England, 

The next memorandum in my box refers 
to Henry Fielding, and leads us to an anec- 
dote not unlike that I have just told of Sir 

tichard Steele. It is this. At one of Gar- 
rick’s many dinners, Fielding was present, 
and vails to servants being still in fashion, 
each of the guests at parting made a present 
to the man servant of the great actor, David, 
a Welshman, and a wit in his way, When 
the company had gone, the lesser David being 
in high glee, was asked by his master how 
much he had got. “I can’t tell you yet, sir,” 
was the man’s reply. “ Here is half-a-crown 


VAILS TO SERVANTS. 








from Mrs. Cibber, Got pless hur !—here is a| 


shilling from Mr. Macklin; here are two from 
Mr. Havard ; here is and here is some- 
thing more from Mr. Fielding, Got pless his 
merry heart!” By this time, the expectant 
Welshman wearing the great actor’s livery 
had unfolded the paper, when, to his great 
astonishment, he saw that it contained a 
vulgar and unmistakeable penny and no 
more. Garrick, it is said, was nettled at this, 
and spoke next day to Fielding about the 
impropriety of jesting with a servant. “ Jest- 
ing!” said the author of Tom Jones, with 
seeming surprise. “So far from it, that I 
meant to do the fellow a real service,—for 
had I given him a shilling, or half-a-crown, I 
knew you would have taken it from him; 
but by giving him only a penny, he hada 
chance of calling it his own.” Garrick’s 
alleged parsimony was long the subject of 
sarcastic observation among his contempora- 
ries. That the two Davids—the master and the 
man—divided vails it is impossible to believe. 

If Sir Richard Steele was witty in his 
escape from this black-mail levied by men in 
livery, Sir Timothy Waldo, Baronet, of whom 
I know nothing more, was at least manly on 
a similar occasion. He had been dining with 
the minister Duke of Newcastle,—I suppose 
in that large red house in the north-west 
corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields still known to 
antiquaries as Newcastle House. On leaving, 
Sir Timothy was pressed by the domestics of 
the Duke, who lined the hall with eager faces 
and extended hands. He had made his way 
as far as the cook, and apparently had satistied 
the servants of his host, when a crown put 
into the hand of the cook was returned with 
“Sir, Ido not take silver.”—* Don’t you in- 
deed!” said the baronet, putting it into his 
pocket, “then I do not give gold.” 

From these exactions poor peers suffered 
still more than poor commoners. Here is a 
case in point, told of a Roman Catholic peer 
and the attainted Duke of Ormond. “I re- 
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upon a small pension which Queen Anne had 
granted him. He was a man of honour and 
well esteemed, and had formerly been an 
officer of some distinction in the service of 
France. The Duke of Ormond had often in- 
vited him to dinner, and he hadasoften excused 
himself. At last the Duke kindly expostu- 
lated with him, and would know the reason 
why he so constantly refused to be one of his 
guests. My Lord Poor then honestly con- 
f.csed that he could not afford it. “But,” 
says he, “if your Grace will put a guinea 
into my hands as often as you are pleased to 
invite me to dine, I will not decline the 
honour of waiting on you.” This was done, 
says Dr. King, and my Lord was afterwards 
a frequent guest in St. James’s Square. 

This levy of vails had grown to such a nui- 
sance early in the reign of King George the 
Third, that serious attempts were made to 
resist the tax. In this resistance, no one 
seems to have behaved better than a gentle- 
man whose name has unluckily not reached 
us. He was paying the servants of a friend 
for a dinner which their master had invited 
him to. One by one they appeared with 
“Sir, your great coat,” and a shilling was 
given ; “Sir, your hat,”—another shilling; 
“Sir, your stick,"—a third shilling; “Sir, 
your umbrella,”—a fourth shilling; “Sir, 
your gloves.’—“ Why, friend, you may keep 
the gloves; they are not worth a shilling !” 

A still more active opponent of the scan- 
dalous custom of vails was the benevolent 
Jonas Hanway, whose name still lingers 
pleasantly round many of our London cha- 
rities. He not only wrote against it, but 
answered a friend in high station, who re- 
proached him for not coming oftener to dine 
with him, by saying, “Indeed I cannot 
afford it.” 

Hanway moved in good society; and his 
letters, and, above all, his example, did much 
to remove this indecent tax upon good nature 
and good sense. The Duke of Norfolk, Mr. 
Spencer, Sir Francis Dashwood, and others, 
increased their servants’ wages in proportion 
to the alleged value of their vails. The famous 
farce of High Life Below Stairs caused ser- 
vants to be looked upon in a light unfavour- 
able to the custom, and by degrees the tax 
was no longer demanded as a right. The 
discontinuance first, it is said, commenced 
seriously in Scotland. “I boasted,” says 
Boswell, “that the Scotch had the honour of 
being the first to abolish the inhospitable, 
troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving 
vails to servants, “Sir,” said Johnson, in 
reply, “you abolished vails because you were 
too poor to be able to give them.” 

The first attempt made to discontinue so 
scandalous a custom, led to a serious disturb- 
The scene was Ranelagh, and the time 
the eleventh of August, seventeen hundred 
and sixty-four. Such of the nobility and 
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member,” says Dr. King, “a Lord Poor, a! gentry as would not suffer their servants to 
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peer of Ireland, who lived! take vails, were hooted and hissed on that 
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occasion by their own coachmen and foot- 
men. 
the lamps and outside windows. They then 
extinguished their flambeaux and pelted the 
company with brickbats, Swords were drawn ; 
in the scuffle one servant was run through 
the thigh, another through the arm, and many 
others were wounded. Four were seized 
and being carried before the justices, one was 
committed to Newgate, one discharged by his 
master and bound to good behaviour, one set 
at liberty on his asking pardon and promising 


to discover his accomplices, and one dis-| 


charged,—no person appearing against him. 
I long to see Ephraim’s face when he reads 
this paper. 


THE LESSON OF THE WAR. 


Tue feast is spread through England 
For rich and poor to-day ; 

Greetings and laughter may be there, 
But thoughts are far away, 

Over the stormy ocean, 
Over the dreary track, 

Where some are gone whom England 
Will never welcome back. 


Breathless she waits, and listens 
For every eastern breeze 

That bears upon its bloody wings 
News from beyond the seas, 

The leafless branches stirring 
Make many a watcher start, 

The distant tramp of steed may send 
A throb from heart to heart. 


The rulers of the nation, 
The poor ones at their gate, 
With the same eager wonder 
The same great news await ! 
The poor man’s stay and comfort, 
The rich man’s joy and pride, 
Upon the bleak Crimean shore 
Are fighting side by side. 
The bullet comes—and cither 
A desolate hearth may see ; 
And God alone to-night knows where 
The vacant place may be ! 
The dread that stirs the peasant 
Thrills nobles’ hearts with fear,— 
Yet above selfish sorrow 
Both hold their country dear, 


The rich man who reposes 
In his ancestral shade, 

The peasant at his ploughslare, 
The worker at his trade, 

Each one his all has perilled, 
Each has the same great stake, 

Each soul can but have patience, 
Each heart can only break ! 


Hushed is all party clamour ; 
One thought in every heart, 
One dread in every household, 
Has bid such strife depart. 
England has called her children, 
Long sileut—the word came 
That lit the smouldering ashes 
Through all the land to flame. 


O you who toil and suffer, 


You gladly heard the call 5 


From hissing they proceeded to break | 
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But those you sometimes envy 
Have they not given their all ? 
O you who rule the nation, 
Take now the toil-worn hand,— 
Brothers you are in sorrow 
In duty to your land. 
Learn but this noble lesson 
Ere Peace returns again, 
And the lifeblood of Old England 
Will not be shed in vain! 


| SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
CREWS. 
| In order that our readers, at a future time, 
| when the Esquimaux stories shall have been 
| further tested, may be in possession of them 
las originally brought home, we have pro- 
leured from Dr. Raz a faithful copy of his 
|Report for publication. We do not feel 
jjustified in omitting or condensing any part 
|of it ; believing, as we do, that it is a very 
|unsatisfactory document on which to found 
| such strong conclusions as it takes for granted. 
|The preoccupation of the public mind has 
| dismissed this subject easily for the present ; 
but, we assume its great interest, and the 
serious doubts we hold of its having been 
convincingly set at rest, to be absolutely 
certain to revive. 

York Factory, Hudson's Bay, Ist Sept., 1854. 

I have the honour to report, for the 
information of the Governor, Deputy Go- 
vernor, and Committee, that I arrived here 
yesterday with my party, all in good health ; 
but, from causes which will be explained 
| hereafter, without having effected the object 
|of the expedition, At the same time 
information has been obtained, and articles 

|purchased from the natives, which prove 
| beyond a doubt that a portion, if not all, of 
the survivors of the long lost and unfortunate 
| party under Sir John Franklin had met with 
la fate as melancholy and dreadful as it is 
possible to imagine. 

By a letter dated Chesterfield Inlet, 
ninth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, you are in possession of my proceed- 
ings up to that time. Late on the evening of 
that day we parted company with our small 
consort, she steering down to the southward, 

|whilst we took the opposite direction to 
Repulse Bay. 

Light and variable winds sadly retarded 
jour advance northward; but by anchoring 
| during the flood, and sailing or rowing with 
the tide, we gained some ground daily. On 
the eleventh we met with upwards of three 
hundred walrus, lying on a rock a few miles 
loff shore. They were not at all shy, and 
several were mortally wounded, but one only 
(an immensely large fellow) was shot dead 
by myself. The greater part of the fat was 
cut off and taken on board, which supplied 
usabundantly with oil for our lamps all winter. 

On the forenoon of the fourteenth, having 
|a fair wind, we rounded Cape Horn, and ran 

jup Repulse Bay; but as the weather was 
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very foggy, completely hiding every object at 
the distance of a quarter-of-a-mile, we made 
the land about seven miles east of my old 
winter quarters ; next day, midst heavy rain, 
we ran down to North Pole River, moored 
the boat, and pitched the tents. 

The weather being still dark and gloomy, 
the surrounding country presented a most 
dreary aspect. Thick masses of ice clung to 
the shore, whilst immense drifts of snow 
filled each ravine, and lined every steep bank 
that had a southerly exposure. No Esqui- 
maux were to be seen, nor any recent traces 
of them. Appearances could not be less 
promising for wintering safely ; yet I deter- 
mined to remain until the first of September ; 
by which date some opinion could be formed 
as to the practicability of procuring sufficient 
food and fuel for our support during the 
winter: all the provisions on hand at that 
time being equal to only three months’ 
consumption. 

The weather fortunately improved, and not 
a moment was lost. Nets were set ; hunters 
were sent out to procure venison ; and the 
majority of the party was constantly em- 
ployed collecting fuel. By the end of August 


a supply of the latter essential article (An-| 


dromeda Tetragona) for fourteen weeks was 
laid up, thirteen deer and one musk-bull had 
been shot, and one hundred and thirty- 
six salmon caught. Some of the favourite 
haunts of the Esquimaux had been visited, 
but no indications were seen to lead us to 
suppose that they had been lately in the 
neighbourhood. 

The absence of the natives caused me some 


anxiety ; not that I expected any aid from | 


them, but because I could attribute their 


having abandoned so favourable a locality | 


to no other cause than a scarcity of food, 
arising from the deer having taken another 


route in their migrations to and from the! 


north. 

On the first of September I explained our 
position to the men; the quantity of pro- 
visions we had, and the prospects, which 
were far from flattering, of getting more. 
They all most readily volunteered to remain, 
and our preparations for a nine months’ 
winter were continued with unabated energy. 
The weather, generally speaking, was favour- 


able, and our exertions were so successful, | 


that by the end of the month we had a 
quantity of provisions and fuel collected 
adequate to our wants up to the period of 
the spring migrations of the deer. 

One hundred and nine deer, one musk-ox 
(including those killed in August) fifty-three 
brace of ptarmigan, and one seal, had been 
shot; and the nets produced fifty-four 
salmon. Of the larger animals above enu- 
merated, forty-nine deer and the musk-ox 
were shot by myself; twenty-one deer by 
Mistegan, the deer-hunter ; fourteen by 
another of the men ; nine by William Oulig- 
back ; and sixteen by the remaining four men. 








The cold weather set in very early, and 
with great severity. On the twentieth, all 
the smaller, and some of the larger lakes, 
wére covered with ice four to six inches 
thick. This was far from advantageous for 
deer shooting, as these animals were enabled 
to cross the country in all directions, instead 
of following their accustomed passes, 

October was very stormy ak cold. About 
the fifteenth, the migrations of the deer 
terminated, and twenty-five more were added 
to our stock. Forty-two salmon, and twenty 
trout, were caught with nets and hooks set 
in lakes under the ice. On the twenty- 
eighth, the snow was packed hard enough 
for building ; and we were glad to exchange 
the cold and dismal tents (in which the tem- 
perature had latterly been thirty-six or 
thirty-seven degrees below the freezing 
|point) for the more comfortable shelter of 
snow-houses, which were built on the south 
south-east side of Beacon Hill, by which 
|they were well protected from the pre- 
vailing north-west gales. The houses were 
nearly half a mile south of my winter 
quarters of eighteen hundred and forty-six 
and eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 

The weather in November was com- 
paratively fine, but cold, the highest, lowest, 
and mean temperature being, respectively, 
thirty-eight degrees, eighteen degrees, and 
| three degrees below zero. Some deer were 
| oecasionally seen, but only four were shot ; 
‘some wolves, several foxes, and one wolve- 
rine were killed; and from the nets fifty- 
jnine salmon and twenty-two trout were 
' obtained. 

Our most productive fishery was in a lake 
about three miles distant, bearing east 
(magnetic) from Beacon Hill, or the mouth 
of the North Pole River. 

The whole of December, a very few days 
excepted, was one continued gale with snow 
and drift. When practicable, the men were 
occupied scraping under snow for fuel, by 
which means our stock of that very essential 
article was kept up. The mean temperature 
of the month was twenty-three degrees below 
zero. The produce of our nets and guns was 
extremely small, amounting to one partridge, 
one wolf, and twenty-seven fish. 

On the first of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, the temperature rose to the 
very unusual height of eighteen degrees 
above zero, the wind at the time being 
south-east, with snow. Our nets, after being 
set in different lakes without success, were 
finally taken up on the twelfth, only five 
small fish having been caught. The ther- 
mometer was tested by freezing mercury, and 
found to be in error, the temperature indi- 
cated by it being four degrees five minutes 
too high. 

The cold during February was steady and 
severe, but there were fewer storms than 
usual, Deer were more numerous, and gene- 
rally were travelling northward. One or two 
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were wounded, but none killed. On two 
occasions (the first and twenty-seventh), that 
beautiful but rare appearance of the clouds 
near the sun, with three fringes of pink and 
green, following the cutline of the cloud, was 
seen, and I may add that the same splendid 
phenomenon was frequently observed during 
the spring, and was generally followed by a 
day or two of fine weather. 

During the latter part of the month, pre- 
parations were being made for our spring 
journeys. A carpenter’s workshop was built 
of snow, and our sledges were taken to pieces, 
reduced to as light a weight as possible, 
and then reunited more securely than be- 
fore. The mean temperature of February, 
corrected for error of thermometer, was 
thirty-nine degrees below zero. The highest 
and lowest being twenty degrees and fifty- 
three degrees. 

On the first of March a female deer in 
fine condition was shot, and on the ninth and 
tenth two more were killed. Three men 
were absent some days during this month, in 
search of Esquimaux, from whom we wished 
to obtain dogs. They went as fur as the head 
of Ross Bay, but found no traces of these 
people. 


On the fourteenth I started with three 


men hauling sledges with provisions, to be 
placed in “cache” for the long spring journey. 
Owing to the stormy state of the weather we 


got no farther than Cape Lady Pelly, on the 
most northerly point of which our stores were 
placed, under a heap of large stones, secure 
from any animal except man or the bear. 
We returned on the twenty-fourth, the dis- 
tance walked together being a hundred and 
seventy miles. 

On the thirty-first of March, leaving three 
men in charge of the boat and stores, I set 
out with the other four, including the inter- 
preter, with the view of tracing the west 
coast of Boothia, from the Castor and Pollux 





River to Bellot Strait. The weight of our 
provisions, &c., with those deposited on the 
way, amounted to eight hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, an ample supply for sixty-five 
days. 

The route followed for part of the journey | 
being exactly the same as that of spring, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, it is un- 
necessary to describe it. During the two 
first days, although we did not travel more 
than fifteen miles per day, the men found the 
work extremely hard, and as I perceived that 
one of them (a fine, active young fellow, but a 
light weight) would be unable to keep pace 
with the others, he was sent back, and re- 
placed by Mistegan, a very able man, and an 
experienced sledge-hauler. More than a day 
was lost in making this exchange, but there 
was still abundance of time to complete our 
work, if not opposed by more than common 
obstacles. 

On the sixth of April we arrived at our 
provision cache, and found it all safe. Hav- 
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ing placed the additional stores on the 
sledges, which made those of the men weigh 
more than a hundred and sixty pounds each, 
and my own about a hundred and ten pounds, 
we travelled seven miles further, then built 
a snow house on the ice two miles from shore. 
We had passed among much rough ice, but 
hitherto the drift banks of snow, by lying in 
the same direction in which we were travel- 
ling, made the walking tolerably good. <As 
we advanced to the northward, however, 
these crossed our track (showing that the 
prevailing winter gales had been from the 
westward), and together with stormy weather, 
impeded us so much that we did not reach 
Colville Bay until the tenth. The position of 
our snow house was in latitude sixty-eight 
degrees thirteen minutes five seconds north, 
longitude by chronometer eighty-eight de- 
grees fourteen minutes fifty-one seconds west, 
the variation of the compass being eighty-six 
degrees twenty minutes west. From this 
place it was my intention to strike across 
land as straight as possible for the Castor and 
Pollux River. 

The eleventh was so stormy that we could 
net move, and the next day, after placing en 
cache two days provisions, we had walked 
only six miles in a westerly direction, when a 
gale of wind compelled us to get under 
shelter. The weather improved in the even- 
ing, and having the benefit of the full moon, 
we started again at a few minutes to eight 
P.M. Our course at first was the same as it 
had been in the morning, but the snow soon 
became so soft and so deep that I turned 
more to the northward in search of firmer 
footing. The walking was excessively fa- 
tiguing, and would have been so even to 
persons travelling unencumbered, as we sank 
at every step, nearly ankle deep in snow. 
Eight and a half miles were accomplished in 
six and a half hours, at the end of which as 
we required some rest, a small snow house 
was built, and we had some tea and frozen 
pemican. 

After resting three hours we resumed our 
march, and by making long detours, found 
the snow occasionally hard enough to support 
our weight. At thirty minutes to noon on 
the thirteenth, our day’s journey terminated 
in latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty-three 
minutes thirty seconds north, longitude 
eighty-nine degrees three minutes fifty-three 
seconds west, variation of compass eighty- 
three degrees thirty minutes west. At a 
mile and a half from our bivouac, we had 
crossed the arm of a lake of considerable 
extent, but the country around was so flat, 
and so completely covered with snow, that 
its limits could not be easily defined, and our 
suow hut was on the borders of another lake 
apparently somewhat smaller, 

A snow storm of great violence raged 
during the whole of the fourteenth, which did 
not prevent us from making an attempt to 


get forward. After persevering two and a || 
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half hours, and gaining a mile and a half’ it with sledges ; we therefore travelled along 
distance, we were again forced to take shelter. | its shores to the northward, and stopped for 
The fifteenth was very beautiful, with a/the night within a few miles of the northern 
temperature of only eight degrees below zero, /extremity. The track of ‘an Esquimaux 
The heavy fall of snow had made the walking | sledge drawn by dogs was observed to-day, 
and sledge-hauling worse than before. It was | but it was of old date. 
impossible to keep a straight course, and we| The morning of the eighteenth was very 
had to turn much out of our way, so as to! foggy; but after rounding the north point 
select the hardest drift banks. After advanc-|of the island it became clear, and we tra- 
ing several miles, we fortunately reached a! velled due west, or very nearly so, until 
large lake containing a number of islands, on! within three miles of the west shore of the 
one of which I noticed an old Esquimaux!| bay, which presented an appearance so rocky 


rugged and steep that there was no crossing 


tent site. The fresh footmarks of a partridge | 
(Tetrao rupestris) were also seen, being the 
only signs of living thing (a few tracks of 
foxes excepted) that we had observed since 
commencing the traverse of this dreary waste | 
of snow-clad country. To the lake above 
mentioned, and to those seen previously, the 
name of Barrow was given, as a mark of 
respect to John Barrow, Esquire, of the! 
Admiralty ; whose zeal in promoting, and| 
liberality in supporting, many of the expedi- | 
tions to the Arctic Sea are too well known to 
require any comment, further than that he) 
presented a very valuable Halkett’s boat for | 
the service of my party, which unfortunately 
by some irregularity in the railway baggage 
trains between London and Liverpool did not 
reach the latter place in time for the steamer, 
although sent from London some days before. 
Our snow hut was built on the edge of a 
small lake in latitude sixty-eight degrees 
thirty-one minutes thirty-eight seconds north, 
longitude eighty-nine degrees eleven minutes 
fifty-five seconds west, variation of com- 
pass eighty-three degrees thirty minutes 
west. 

The difficulties of walking were some- 
what diminished on the sixteenth by a} 
fresh breeze of wind, which drifted the snow | 
off the higher ground, and we were enabled 
to make a fair day’s journey. Early on the 
seventeenth we reached the shore of Pelly | 
Bay, but had barely got a view of its rugged | 
ice covering before a dense fog came on. We} 
had to steer by compass for a large rocky | 


island, some miles to the westward ; and we | 


stopped on an islet near its east shore until | 
the fog cleared away. This luckily hap-| 
pened some time before noon, and afforded 
an opportunity of obtaining observations, 
the results of which were latitude sixty- 
eight degrees forty-four minutes fifty-three 
seconds north, longitude by chronometer 
eighty-nine degrees thirty-four minutes forty- 
seven seconds west, and variation eighty-four 
degrees twenty minutes west. 

Even on the ice we found the snow soft 
and deep, a most unusual cireumstance. The 
many detentions I had met with caused me 
now, instead of making for the Castor and 
Pollux River, to attempt a direct course 
towards the magnetic pole, should the land 
west of the bay be smooth enough fortravelling 
over. The large island west of us was so 


and mountainous, that it was evident we 
could not traverse it without loss of time. 
As the country towards the head of the bay 
looked more level, I turned to the southward, 
and, after a circuitous walk of more than 
sixteen miles, we built our snow house on 
the ice, five miles from shore. Many old 
traces of Esquimaux were seen on the ice 
to-day. 

On the nineteenth we continued travelling 
southward, and our day’s journey (about 
equal to that of yesterday) terminated near 
the head of the bay. 

Twentieth of April. The fresh foot- 
marks of Esquimaux, with a sledge, having 
been seen yesterday on the ice within a short 
distance of our resting-place, the interpreter 
and one man were sent to look for them, the 
other two being employed in hunting and 
collecting fuel, whilst I obtained excellent 
observations, the results of which were 
latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty-eight 
minutes twenty-nine seconds north, longi- 
tude by chronometer ninety degrees eighteen 
minutes thirty-two seconds west, variation of 
compass ninety-eight degrees thirty minutes 
west. The latter is apparently erroneous, 
probably caused by much local attraction. 

After an absence of eleven hours the men 
sent in search of Esquimaux returned in 
company with seventeen natives (tive of 
whom were women), and several of them 
had been at Repulse Bay when I was there 
in eighteen hundred and forty-seven. Most 
of the others had never before seen “ whites,” 
and were extremely forward and trouble- 
some. They would give us no information 
on which any reliance could be placed, and 
none of them would consent to accompany 
us fora day or two, although I promised to 
reward them liberally. 

Apparently, there was a great objection 
to our travelling across the country in a 
westerly direction. Finding that it was their 
object to puzzle the interpreter and mislead 
us, I declined purchasing more than a small 
piece of seal from them, and sent them away 
—not, however, without some difficulty, as 
they lingered about with the hope of stealing 
something ; and, notwithstanding our vigi- 
lance, succeeded in abstracting from one of 
the sledges a few pounds of biscuit and 
grease. 

The morning of the twenty-first was ex- 
tremely fine ; and at three a.m. we started 
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across land towards a very conspicuous hill, 
bearing west of us. On a rocky eminence, 
some miles inland, we made a cache of the 
seal’s flesh we had purchased. Whilst doing 
this, our interpreter made an attempt to join 
his countrymen. Fortunately, his absence 
was observed before he had gone far ; and 
he was overtaken after a sharp race of four 
or five miles. He was in a great fright when 
we came up to him, and was crying like a 
child, but expressed his readiness to return, 
and pleaded sickness as an excuse for his 
conduct. I believe he was really unwell— 
probably from having eaten too much boiled 
seal’s flesh, with which he had been regaled 
at the snow huts of the natives. 

Having taken some of the lading off 
Ouligback’s sledge, we had barely resumed 
our journey when we were met by a very 
intelligent Esquimaux, driving a dog-sledge 
laden with musk-ox beef. This man at once 
consented to accompany us two days’ journey, 
and in a few minutes had deposited his load 
on the snow, and was ready to join us. 
Having explained my object to him, he said 
that the road by which he had come was the 
best for us; and, having lightened the men’s 
sledges, we travelled with more facility. 

e were now joined by another of the 
natives, who had been absent seal-hunting 
yesterday ; but being anxious to see us had 
visited onr snow-house early this morning, 
and then followed our track. This man was 
very communicative, and on putting to him 
the usual questions as to his having seen 
white men before, or any ships or boats, he 
replied in the negative; but said that a 
party of kabloonans had died of starvation 
a long distance to the west of where we then 
were, and beyond a large river. He stated 
that he did not know the exact place—that 
he had never been there, and that he could 
not accompany us so far. 

The substance of the information then and 
subsequently obtained from various sources 
was to the following effect. 

In the spring, four winters past (eighteen 
hundred and fifty), whilst some Esquimaux 
families were killing seals near the northern 
shore ofa large island, named in Arrowsmith’s 
charts King William’s Land, about forty white 
mien were seen travelling in company south- 
ward over the ice, and dragging a boat and 
sledges with them. They were passing along 
the west shore of the above-named island. 
None of the party could speak the Esquimaux 
language so well as to be understood ; but by 
signs the natives were led to believe that the 
ship or ships had been crushed by ice, and 
that they were then going to where they 
expected to find deer to shoot. From the 
appearance of the men—all of whom, with 
the exception of an officer, were hauling on 
the drag-ropes of the sledge, and were looking 
thin—they were then supposed to be getting 
short of provisions; and they purchased a 
small seal, or piece of seal, from the natives. 


The officer was described as being a tall, 
stout, middle-aged man. When their day’s 
journey terminated, they pitched tents to 
rest in. 

At a later date, the same season, but pre- 
vious to the disruption of the ice, the corpses 
of some thirty persons and some graves were 
discovered on the continent, and five dead 
bodies on an island near it, about a long day’s 
journey to the north-west of the mouth ofa 
large stream, which can be no other than 
Back’s Great Fish River (named by the 
Esquimaux Oot-koo-hi-ca-lik), as its descri 
tion, and that of the low shore in the neigh- 
bourhood of Point Ogle aud Moutreal Island, 
agree exactly with that of Sir George Back. 
Some of the bodies were in a tent or tents; 
others were under the boat, which had been 
turned over to form a shelter; and some lay 
scattered about in different directions. Of 
those seen on the island, it was supposed that 
one was that of an officer (chief), as he 
had a telescope strapped over his shoulders, 
and his double-barrelled gun lay underneath 
him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the 
bodies, and the contents of the kettles, it is 
evident that our wretched countrymen had 
been driven to the last dread alternative as a 
means of sustaining life. 

A few of the unfortunate men must have 
survived until the arrival of the wild fowl 
(say until the nd of May), as shots were 
heard, and fish bones and feathers of geese 
were noticed near the scene of the sad 
event. 

There appears to have been an abundant 
store of ammunition, as the gunpowder was 
emptied by the natives in a heap on the 
ground out of the kegs or cases containing it; 
and a quantity of shot and ball was found 
below high-water mark, having probably been 
left on the ice close to the beach before the 
spring thaw commenced. There must have 
been a number of telescopes, guns (several of 
them double-barrelled), watches, compasses, 
&e.; all of which seem to have been broken 
up, as I saw pieces of these different articles 
with the natives,—and I purchased as many 
as possible, together with some silver spoons 
and forks, an order of merit in the form of a 
star, and a small silver plate engraved “ Sir 
John Franklin, K.C.H.” 

Enclosed is a list of the principal articles 
bought, with a note of the initials, and a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch of the crests on the 
forks and spoons. The articles themselves I 
shall have the honour of handing over to 
you on my arrival in London. 

None of the Esquimaux with whom I had 
communication saw the white men, either 
when living or after death, nor had they ever 
been at the place where the corpses were 
found, but had their information from natives 
who had been there, and who had seen the 
party when travelling over the ice. From 


what I could learn, there is no reason to 
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suspect that any violence had been offered to| provisions for the Castor and Pollux River, 
the sufferers by the natives. eaving the lame man and another to follow, 
As the dogs in the sledge were fatigued | at their leisure a few miles on our track, to 
before they joined us, our day’s journey was |some rocks that lay on our route where they 
ashort one. Our snow-house was built in lati- | were more likely to find both fuel and game, 
tude sixty-eight degrees twenty-nine seconds | than on the bare flat ground where we then 
north, and longitude ninety degrees forty-two | were. 
minutes forty-two seconds west, on the bed of} The morning of the twenty-sixth was very 
ariver having high mud banks, and which | fine as we commenced tracing the course of 
falls into the west side of Pelly Bay, about |the river seaward ; sometimes following its 
latitude sixty-eight degrees forty-seven mi-| course, at other times travelling on its left or 
nutes north, and longitude ninety degrees | right bank to cut off points. 
twenty-five minutes west. At four a.M., on the twenty-seventh, we 
On the twenty-second, we travelled along| reached the mouth of the river, which, by 
the north bank of the river (which I named | subsequent observation, I found to be situated 
after Captain Beecher, of the Admiralty), in|in latitude sixty-eight degrees thirty-two 
a westerly direction, for seven or eight miles,| minutes north, and longitude ninety-three 
until abreast of the lofty and peculiarly | degrees twenty minutes west. It was rather 
shaped hill already alluded to, and which [| difficult to discover when we had reached the 
named Ellice Mountain, when we turned|sea, until a mass of rough ice settled the 
more to the northward. question beyond a doubt. After leaving the 
We soon arrived at a long narrow lake, on|river we walked rapidly due west for six 
which we encamped a few miles from its east | miles, then built our usual snug habitation 
end,—our day’s march being little more than|on the ice, three miles from shore, and had 
thirteen miles. Our Esquimaux auxiliaries | some partridges (Tetrao mutus) for supper, at 
were now anxious to return, being in dread, | the unseasonable hour of eight am. We had 
or professing to be so, that the wolves or|seen great numbers of these birds during the 
wolverines would find their “ cache” of meat, | night. 
and destroy it. Having paid thei liberally} Our latitude was sixty-eight degrees thirty- 
for their aid and information, and having|two minutes one second north, and about 
bade them a most friendly farewell, they | forty minutes east of Simpson’s position of 
set out for home as we were preparing to go| the mouth of the Castor and Pollux River. 
to bed, The weather was overcast with snow 
Next morning provisions for six days were| when we resumed our journey, at thirty 
secured under a heap of ponderous stones, and | minutes past eight P.m.,on the twenty-seventh; 
we resumed our march along the lake. we directed our course directly for the shore, 
Thick weather, snow-storms, and heavy | which we reached after a sharp walk of one 
walking, sadly retarded our advance, ‘The|and a half hours, in doing which we crossed 
Esquimaux had recommended me, after|a long stony island of some miles in extent. 
reaching the end of the chain of lakes (which | As by this time it was snowing heavily, I 
ran in north-westerly direction for nearly | made my men travel on the ice, the walking 
twenty miles, and then turned sharply to the| being better there, whilst I followed the 
southward) to follow the windings of a brook | winding of the shore, closely examining every 
that flowed from them. This I attempted to | object along the beach. 
do, until finding that we should be led thereby} Atter passing several heaps of stones, which 
far to the south, we struck across land to the | had evidently formed Esquimaux caches, I 
west among a series of hills and valleys. came to a collection larger than any I had 
Tracks of deer now became numerous, and | yet seen, and clearly not intended for the 
a few traces of musk cattle were observed. protection of property of any kind. The 
At two a.m.,on the twenty-sixth, we fell upon | stones, generally speaking, were small, and 
4 river with banks of mud and gravel twenty | had been built in the form of a pillar, but the 
to forty feet high, and about a quarter of a|top had fallen down, as the Esquimaux had 
mile in width, After a most laborious walk | previously given me to understand was the 
of more than eighteen miles, we found an old | case. 
snow-hut, which after a few repairs was made| Calling my men to land, I sent one to trace 
habitable, and we were snugly housed at| what looked like the bed of a small river 
forty minutes past six a.m. Our position | immediately west of us, whilst I and the 
was in latitude sixty-eight degrees twenty-| other man cleared away the pile of stones in 
five minutes twenty-seven seconds north, |search of a document. Although no docu- 
longitude ninety-two degrees fifty-three | ment was found, there could be no doubt in 
minutes fourteen seconds west. my own mind, and in that of my companion, 
One of our men who, from carelessness|that its construction was not that of the 
some weeks before, had severely frozen two|natives. My belief that we had arrived at 
of his toes, was now scarcely able to walk ;|the Castor and Pollux River was confirmed 
and as, by Esquimaux report, we could not | when the person who had been sent to trace 
be very far from the sea, 1 prepared to start|the apparent stream-bed returned with the 
in the evening with two men and four days’ 













































information that it was a river. 
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My latitude of the Castor and Pollux is | indebted, for having proposed the use and pre- 


sixty-eight degrees 


a quarter of a mile with that of Simpson ; 
but our longitudes differ considerably, his 
being ninety-four degrees fourteen minutes 
west, whilst mine was ninety-three degrees 
forty-two minutes west. My longitude is 


nearly intermediate between that of Simpson | 


and Sir George Back, supposing the latter to 
have carried on his survey eastward from 
Montreal Island. A number of rocky eleva- 
tions to the north of the river were mistaken 
by Simpson for islands, and named by him 
the Committee. 


Having spent upwards ofan hour in fruit-| 


less search for a memorandum of some kind. 
we began to retrace our steps; and after a 
most fatiguing march of fifteen hours, during 
which we walked at least thirty miles, we 


arrived at the snow-hut of the men left be-| 


hind. They had shot nothing, and had not 
collected sufficient andromeda for cooking, 
but had been compelled to use some grease. 
The frost-bitten man could scarcely move. 


Early on the morning of the twenty-ninth, | 


during a heavy fall of snow, we set out for 
the mouth of the river, which was named in 
honour of Sir Frederick Murchison, the late 
President of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
and after losing our way occasionally in 
attempting to make short cuts, we arrived at 
Cache Island, so named from an Esquimaux 
cache that was on it, within two miles of the 
sea, at eight a.m. and stopped there, as it 
blew a gale with drift. 

As soon as we got shelter, and had supped, 
preparations were made for starting in the 
evening for Bellot Strait. An ample stock of 
provisions and fuel for twenty-two days were 
laced on two of our best sledges, and I 
fauled on my own small sledge my instru- 
meuts, books, bedding, &c., as usual. 


’ 
On the evening of the twenty-ninth, the | 


weather was so stormy, that although we were 
prepared to start at eight o’clock, we could 
not get away until past two on the following 
morning, when after travelling little more than 


five miles, a heavy fall of snow and strong | 


wind caused us again to take shelter. 


Our advance wasso much impeded by thick | 


weather and soft snow, that we did not arrive 
within afew miles of Cape Porter of Sir John 
Ross, until the sixth of May. In doing this 
we had traversed a bay, the head of which 
was afterwards found to extend as far north 
as latitude sixty-eight degrees four minutes 
north. Point Sir H. Dryden, its western | 
boundary, is in latitude sixty-eight degrees 
forty-four minutes north, longitude ninety- 
four degrees west. To this bay, the name of 
Shepherd was given, in honour of the Deputy 
Governor of the Honourable Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and an island near its head, was 
called Bence Jones, after the distinguished me- 
dical man and analytical chemist of that name 


to whose kindness I and my party were much | 


twenty-eight minutes pared some extract of tea, for the expedition, 
thirty-seven seconds, west ; agreeing within | 


This article we found extremely portable, 
and as the tea could be made without boiling 
water, we often enjoyed a cup of that refresh- 
ing beverage, when otherwise from want of 
|fuel, we must have been satisfied with cold 
water, 

From Point Dryden, the coast which is low 
and stony, runsin a succession of small points 
and bays about ten miles nearly due west, 
| then turns sharply up to the north in latitude 
sixty-eight degrees forty-five minutes north, 
longitude ninety-four degrees twenty-seven 
| minutes fifty seconds west, which was ascer- 
tained by observations obtained on an island 
near theshore. The point was called Cape 
Colvile, after the Governor of the Company, 
and the island, Stanley. To the west, at the 
distance of seven or eight miles, land was seen, 
which received the appellation of Matheson 
Island, as a mark of respect to one of the 
Directors of the Company. 

Our snow-hut on the sixth of May, situate 
|on Pointe de la Guiche was by good observa- 
tions found to be in latitude sixty-eight de- 
grees fifty-seven minutes fifty-two seconds 
north, longitude ninety-four degrees twenty- 
two minutes fifty-eight seconds west. One of 
my men, Mistegan, an Indian of great intel- 
ligence and activity, was sent six miles farther 
along the coast northwards; by ascending 
some rough ice at its extreme point, he could 
see about five miles farther, the land was still 
trending northward, whilst to the north-west, 
at a considerable distance, perhaps twelve or 
fourteen miles, there was an appearance of 
land, the channel between which and the point 
where he stood, being full of roughice. This 
land, ifit was such, is probably part of Matty 
Island, or King William’s Land, which latter 
is also clearly an island. 

I am happy to say that on this present, as 
on a former, occasion, where my survey met 
that of Sir James C. Ross, a very singular 
agreement exists, considering the circum- 
stances under which our surveys have been 
taken. 

The foggy and. snowy weather, which con- 
| tinued upwards of four days, had occasioned 
the loss of so much time, that, although I 
could easily have completed a part (perhaps 
the half) of the survey of the coast, between 
the Magnetic Pole and Bellot Strait, or 
Brentford Bay, I could not do the whole with- 


/out great risk to my party, and I therefore 


decided upon returning. 

Having taken possession of our discoveries 
in the usual form, and built a cairn, we com- 
menced our return on the night of the sixth, 
Having fine, clear weather, we made long 
marches, and at Shepherd Bay, having got rid 
of the sledge, which I had hitherto hauled, I 
detached myself from the party, and ex- 
amined the bay within a mile or two of 
the shore, whilst my men took a straighter 
route. 
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Thick weather again came on as we en- 
tered the bay (named in honour of Sir Robert 
H. Inglis) into which the Murchison River 
falls, and we had much trouble in finding the 
mouth of the river. Here the services of my 
Cree hunter were of much value, as custom 
had caused him to notice indications and 


marks, which would have escaped the ob-| 


servation of a person less acute and ex- 
perienced. 

On the eleventh of May, at three a.m., we 
reached the place where our two men had 
been left. Both were as well as I could hope 
for, the one whose great toe had been frozen, 
and which was about to slough off at the first 
joint, thereby rendering the foot very tender 
and painful when walking in deep snow, had 
too much spirit to allow himself to be hauled. 
One deer, and eighteen partridges had been 
shot ; but, notwithstanding, I found a greater 
reduction in our stock of provisions than I 
had anticipated, and I felt confirmed in the 
course I had taken. 

The day became very fine, and observations 
were taken, which gave the position of Cache 
Island, where our snow-hut was—latitude 
sixty-eight degrees thirty-two minutes 
two seconds north, longitude ninety-three 
degrees thirteen minutes eighteen seconds 
west. 

Having completed my observations, and 
filled in rough tracings of the coast line, 
which I generally did from day to day, we 
started for home at eight thirty, pw. The 
weather being now fine, and the snow harder 
than when outward bound, we advanced more 
rapidly and in a straighter direction, until we 
came to the lakes, about midway in the 
Isthmus, after which, as far as Pelly Bay, our 
outward and homeward route were exactly 
alike. We reached Pelly Bay at one a.M., on 
the seventeenth, and built asnow-house about 
two and a half miles south, and the same dis- 
tance west, of my observations of the twentieth 
of April. 

Observing traces of Esquimaux, two men 
were sent, after supper, to look for them. 
After eight hours absence they returned with 
ten or twelve native men, women, and child- 
ren. From these people I bought a silver 
spoon and fork. The initials F, R. M. C., not 
engraved, but scratched with a sharp instru- 
ment, on the spoon, puzzled me much, as I 
knew not at the time the Christian names of 
the officers of Sir John Franklin’s expedition; 
and thought that the letters above-named 
might possibly be the initials of Captain 
M‘Clure, the small e between MC being 
omitted. 

Two of the Esquimaux (one of them I had 
seen in eighteen hundred and_ forty-seven) 
offered for a consideration to accompany us a 
day or two’s march with a sledge and dogs. 
We were detained some time by the slow 
preparations of our new allies ; but we soon 
made up for lost time, and, after a journey of 
sixteen geographical or about eighteen and a 
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half statute miles, we arrived at the east side 
of the bay, in latitude by reduction to the 
meridian sixty-eight degrees twenty-three 
minutes ten seconds north, longitude eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-eight minutes thirty-nine 
seconds west. 

It may be remembered that in the spring 
of eighteen forty-seven I did not trace the 
shore of Pelly Bay, but saw it from the summit 
of one of the lofty islands in the bay. Desirous 
of being always within, rather than of exceed- 
ing the limits of truth, I that year placed the 
head of the bay about ten miles north of what 
it ought to have been,—a mistake which will 


| be easily accounted for by those who know 


the difliculties of estimating distances in a 
snow-clad country, where the height of the 
land is unknown. 

The width of the isthmus separating Pelly 
and Shepherd’s Bays is fully sixty geogra- 
phical miles. 

In the evening before parting with our 
Esquimaux assistants, we bought a dog from 
them, and after a most friendly farewell, 
resumed our journey eastward, and found, on 
a long lake, some old snow-houses, in which 
we took up our lodgings. Here a set of good 
observations placed us in latitude sixty-eight 
degrees twelve minutes eighteen seconds 
north, longitude eighty-nine degrees twenty- 
four minutes fifty-one degrees west; varia- 
tion eighteen-one degrees west. 

On the morning of the twenty-first, we 
arrived at Committee Bay. From thence our 
route to Repulse Bay was almost the same as 
before ; and I shall not, therefore, advert to it 
further than to mention that we arrived at 
our winter home at five, A.m., on the twenty- 
sixth of May,—having, from the better walk- 
ing, travelled in twenty days the distance 
(less forty or fifty miles) which had taken us 
thirty-six days to accomplish on our outward 
journey. 

I found the three men who had been left in 
charge of the property quite well, living in 
abundance, and on the most friendly terms 
with a number of Esquimaux families, who 
had pitched their tents near them. 

The natives had behaved in the most ex- 
emplary manner; and many of them who 
were short of food, in compliance with my 
orders to that effect, had been supplied with 
venison from our stores. 

It was from this time until August that I 
had opportunities of questioning the Esqui- 
maux regarding the information which I had 
already obtained, of the party of whites who 
had perished of starvation, and of eliciting 
the particulars connected with that sa 
event, the substance of which I have already 
stated. 

In the early part of July, the salmon came 
from the sea to the mouths of the rivers and 
brooks which were at that date open; and 
we caught numbers of them. So that occa- 
sionally we could afford to supply our native 
friends with fifty or one hundred in a night. 
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As is the usual custom at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s inland trading posts, all provisions 
were given gratis; and they were much more 
gratefully received by the Esquimaux than 
by the more southerly and more favoured 
red mun. 

We had still on hand half of our three 
months’ stock of pemican, and a sufficiency 
of ammunition to provide for the wants of 
another winter. We were all in excellent 


health, and could get as many dogs as we! 


required: so that (D.V.) there was little 
doubt that a second attempt to complete the 
survey would be successful; but I now 
thought that I had a higher duty to attend 
to, that duty being to communicate, with as 
little loss of time as possible, the melancholy 
tidings which I had heard, and thereby save 
the risk of more valuable lives being jeo- 
pardised in a fruitless search, in a direction 


where there was not the slightest prospect of | 


obtaining any information. I trust this will 
be deemed a sufficiently good reason for my 
return. 

The summer was extremely cold and back- 
ward ; we could not leave Repulse Bay until 
the fourth of August, and on the sixth had 
much difficulty in rounding Cape Hope. From 


and rough ice, which my former experience 
jin Arctic travelling had not led me to 
anticipate. 


CHIP. 
PULP. 

THE possibility of making paper from any- 
thing but rags has only been mooted since 
the rag-famine set in. It was amongst the 
good old manufacturing prejudices, that pulp 
for paper-making could only be formed from 
flax or cotton which had been spun, woven, 
made into garments or papery, worn out, 
cast off, had the best price given for it at the 
| Black Doll; picked, sorted, washed, torn to 
'tatters, and smashed into pulp at the mill. 
|The manufacturing mind has only recently 
become awake to the probability that pulp 
might be made out of fibre that has never 
| passed through the rag-shop. 

The idea of making paper from raw flax 
is neither new nor startling At present 
the flax plant is only used for two pur- 
| poses—its straw is reduced to fibre, and 
then spun and woven into textile fabrics ; 
and its seed, besides propagating it, yields 
| painter's oil. Yet the same plant can never 

To produce 





'be used for both purposes. 


thence, as far as Cape Fullerton, the strait | good flax, it must be cut down before the 
between Southampton Island and the main/seed is ripe; and, when fully matured to 
shore was fully packed with ice, which gave | yield oil, the straw fibre cannot be spun. 


us great trouble. South of Cape Fullerton | 
we got into open water. On the evening of 
the nineteenth instant, calms and head winds 
much retarded us, so that we did not enter 
Churchill River until the morning of the} 
twenty-eighth of August. There we were 
detained all day by a storm of wind. My 
good interpreter, William Ouligback, was 
Janded, and before bidding him farewell, I} 
presented him with a very handsomely | 
mounted hunting knife. intrusted to me by | 
Captain Sir George Back for his former 
travelling companion, Ouligback ; but as the 
old man was dead, I took the liberty of giving | 
it to his son, as an inducement to future good | 
conduct should his services be again required. | 

A three days’ run brought us to York | 
Factory, at which place we landed all well | 
on the forenoon of the 3ist of August. I| 
am happy to say that the conduct of my 
men, under circumstances often very trying, | 
was generally speaking extremely good and | 

raiseworthy ; and although their wages were | 
e than those of any party who have} 





hitherto been employed on boat expeditions, 
I thought it advisable, after consulting with 
Chief Factor William Mactavish, to give each | 
a small gratuity, varying the amount accord- | 


ing to merit. 

In conclusion, I have to express my regret 
that I was unable, on this occasion, to bring 
to a successful termination an expedition 


But it can be converted into the best possible 
pulp. Unlimited supplies of this straw is 
wasted in India, whence it might be im- 
ported into this country ; and, mixed with in- 
ferior cotton and linenrags to soften and econo- 
mise it, be converted into a tougher, whiter, 
and cheaper paper than we can at present 
afford for common use. On such paper the 
second edition of the “Times” newspaper of 
Monday the seventeenth of July last was 
printed. 

There are besides, coarser varieties of the 
flax-plant that might be cultivated to yield 
paper-pulp of the firstquality. Theexperiment 
has been tried witha success which proves that 
vast expanses of marshy lands in this country, 
and a large proportion of the Irish soil, not 
now productive, might be made to grow in- 
ferior species of flax convertible into unlimited 
supplies of pulp. There is only one barrier to 
the immediate solution of the great paper 
difficulty. A few gentlemen with capital 
and enterprise have associated themselves 
for the supply of flax pulp to paper makers, 
and some of the principal paper-makers have 
agreed to become their customers. Their 
object being, however, one of those which can 
only be carried out on a large and expansive 


|seale, it is beyond the means of “a few” 


gentlemen. With broad acres to purchase 
or to rent, with mills and machinery to pro- 
vide ; or, with vast purchases to make of the 
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which I had myself planned and projected ;| coarser flax from the Indian, Australian, or 
but in extenuation of my failure, I may men-| New Zealand markets, the capital required 
tion that I was met by an accumulation of|could only be commanded by an extensive 
obstacles, beyond the usual ones of stormsicompany; and, whoever enters upon the 
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scheme must be prepared to incur enormous bills of fare for every season in the year ; 
liabilities. ‘This no man in his senses will|also “ how to set forth the meat in order for 
do, in the present absurd and crippling state that service, as it was used before hospitality 
of the law of partnership even to confer | left this nation.’ And finally a mass of recipes 
the greatest blessing on his fellow men ; for|—and such recipes! Shade of Lucullus! what 
he would place everything he possessed in | clumsy messes, and what strange material ! 
jeopardy, from his bank-stock to his boots. The directions for carving are very quaint, 
Here then, is an instance of a most useful | You are to break a deer and to leach brawn 
and beneficial project being paralysed from an | (léche, a thin slice ?) You are to spoil a 
irrational and unjust law—a law which exists in | hen, unbrane a mallard, display a crane, 
no other country than England : alaw which | disfigure a peacock, border a pasty, tire an 
discourages habits of prudence and saving | egg, tame a crab, tusk a barbel, culpon a 
among the humbler orders (for it shuts out | trout, fin a chevin (chub), transon an eel, 
every profitable investment from the small|tranch a sturgeon, undertranch a porpoise, 
capitalist) and which nips every comprehen-'and barb a lobster. Also, which is not ex- 
sive and beneficent enterprise in the bud. | actly carving, you are to timber the fire. In 
Mr. Cardwell has promised an alteration of the service or order of serving you are to 
this anomalous statute; let us hope that|have first mustard and brawn, then pottage, 
he will keep his word early in the present then meat, fowl or game, fish, sweets; you 
Session. }are to have stork and crane and heron and 
peacock with his tail on, and larks and 
OBSOLETE COOKERY. dowcets (custard), and pampuff (pancakes ?) 
and white leach—which we leave to our 
Tae cookery of mummers and morris-| readers to interpret into modern English— 
dancers, of abbots of unreason and licensed | amber-jelly, and then curlews and snites, alias 
jesters—what can it be but grotesque, like | snipes, and sparrows and martins, and pearch 
the rest; full of quaint humour without | in jelly, and pettypervis—which is also to be 
elegance, and of gross lavishness without real | interpreted according to pleasure and a good 
luxury? So, in fact, we find it in Robert | dictionary—and dewgard or dewberries, and 
May’s queer book ; “The Accomplisht Cook ; | fruter-sage, and blandrells, and pippins, with 
printed for Nath. Brooke, at the Sign of the|carraways in comfits, and wafers and hip- 
Angel, Cornhill, 1660.” Robert May seems! pocras. Then you are to have as sauce 
to have been great in his time, in his attempt | verjuice for chickens,and chaldrons—or gibleis 
to popularise the art and mystery of cookery ;| very likely—with swan: mustard and sugar 
and in his address to the master cooks | with lamb and pig ; sauce gamelin—whatever 
and young practitioners—which is as much | that may be—with bustard and bittern and 
a defence as an address—he denrecates the |spoonbill; with cranes and herons, salt and 
wrath of the protectionists of that art in|sugar; with sparrows and thrushes, salt and 
consequence. He takes high ground, though.|cinaon (cinnamon). Sprats is good in stew, 
He says that though “he may be envied by|says Robert May; pears and quinces in 
some that only value their private Interests' syrrup with parsley roots, and a mortus of 
above Posterity and the publick good; yet} houndfish is to be raised standing. Which 
God and his own Conscience would not per- | last seems to mean pounded or perhaps potted 
mit him to bury these his Experiences with | fish, turned out of a deep dish. 
his Silver Hairs in the Grave.” An expression! You are to carve cleanly and handsomely, 
that gives one an affectionate kind of reve-|and not break the meat; you are to lay 
j rence for the brave old cook—the “artist,” |the slices in a fair charger generally, and 
as he calls himself and his confréres. He is|lace the breasts of poultry with your knife ; 
intensely English, among other things. He}you are to gobbin a salt lamprey and 
abuses the French for their “ Kpigram dishes, | other things, and dight the brain of a wood- 
smoak’t rather than dress’t—their Mush-|ecock (gobbin seems to mean, cut up into 
room’d Experiences for Sauce rather than'small pieces, and to dight is to dress); 
Diet, and ungraciously says, that though|you are to roast a porpos and cut him 
‘whatever he found good in their Manu-/about; when you unbrane a mallard you 
scripts and printed Authours he inserted |are to lace it down on each side with your 
in this volume,” yet their books were but knife, bending it to and fro like waves ; and 
empty and unprotitable treatises, of as little| you are to array forth a capon on your 
use as some Niggards’ Kitchens :” wherein we | platter as though he should fly. 
see the shadow of that fatal spirit of expendi-|" But listen to Robert May’s description of 
ture, the ill effects of which we feel to this day. | “a triumph and trophy in cookery,” such as 
We have directions for carving, and the| was “ formerly the delight of the nobilit 
terms of carving ; ‘an account of sundry | before good housekeeping had left ecenl 
triumphs and trophies in cookery, to be used|and the sword really acted that which was 
at festival times, as Twelfth Day, ete.”; the only counterfeited in such honest and laud- 
service (or order of meats); a list of sauce|able exercises as these.” You are to make 
for all manner of fowls; showing “how with|the likeness of a ship in pasteboard, with 
all meats sauce shall have the opperation ;”| flags and streamers, with guns of kickses 
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(kickshaws*) charged with trains of gun- 
powder. This ship you are to place in a 
great charger with salt round about, and 
stick therein egg-shells full of sweet water. 
Then in another charger you are to have a 
stag made in coarse paste, with a broad 
arrow in the side of him, and his body filled 
up with claret wine. In another charger, 
after the stag, you are to have a castle with 
battlements, percullices, gates, and draw- 


bridges of pasteboard, the guns of kickses as | 
The castle is also} 
surrounded with salt, stuck with egg-shells | 


in the former instance. 


full of rose-water. On each side of the stag 


have a pie—one filled with live frogs, the | 
’ and | 


other with live birds. Ship, stag, castle 
pies are to be gilded and adorned with gilt 
bay leaves. 
the table, the ladies are to be persuaded to 
pluck the arrow out of the stag; then will 


5? 


the claret wine follow as blood running out | 


of a wound. This being done with admi- 
ration of the beholders, after a short pause 
fire the train of the castle, answering with 
that of the ship, as in a battle. Then the 
ladies, “to sweeten the stinck of the powder,” 
are to take the egg-shells full of sweet waters 
and throw them at each other. 
being now over, by this time it is supposed 
that you will desire to see what is in the 
pies; “ when, lifting off the lid of one, out skip 
the frogs, which makes the ladies to skip and 
shreek; next after the other pie, whence 
comes out the birds.” The birds by natural 
instinct will fly high and put out the 
candles; so that what with the flying birds 
and skipping frogs, the one above, the other 
beneath, and total darkness for the romp, weare 
told this trophy and triumph will cause much 
delight and pleasure to the whole company. 
They ate such queer things in 
days. 
good dishes out of their grotesque con- 
comitants ; but a “jigott” of mutton with 
anchove sauce does seem a rather odd com-| 
pound; so does a turkey roste and stuck 
with cloves, and eight turtle doves and an | 
olive pie and larded gulls. Snails, too, do 
not suit the degenerate palates of the nine- 
teenth century. But, Robert May gives nine 
receipts for the various dressing of snails. | 
First as boiled, then broiled, then fried, then 
hashed, then in a soup, and lastly baked. 


Being all placed in order upon | 


All danger | 


those | 
Most likely they knew how to make | 


LD WORDS. (Conducted by 
“muskle pie” be like? Would they bake 
the beards as well? Has any one eaten a 
broiled lobster ?—or one hashed, stewed, 
baked, or fried? Would hashed oyster be 
good eating? There is an oyster pottage 
which reads well, and oysters in stoffado, 
whatever that may be; which last receipt 
includes wine, vinegar, spices, eggs, cream, 
butter and batter, “slic’t” oranges, bar- 
berries, and “sarsed manchet”—which we 
should call bread crumbs—among its ingre- 
dients. There are minced-herring pies and 
all sorts of fish pies generally —not bad 
things, by the way—and there is a stewed 
lump, and a baked lump, and chewits, 
otherwise minced patties of salmon, and 
a lumber pie of salmon, and pike jelly, 
and peti poets (petits patés?) of carp 
|minced up with eel; and marinated fish of 
every kind, which seems to be fish pickled 
jand salted in a peculiar way. Porpoise and 
| whale were familiar things to Robert May. 
| We believe he would not have declined hip- 
| popotamus or alligator, or lions and tigers. 
He would have made decent stews and 
| hashes out of snakes and condors, no doubt, 
|true omniverous old cook that he was. We 
protest, though, against his taking a hand- 
some carp—a special one of eighteen inches 
—and splitting it down the back alive. Our 
crimped cod, and the eels which do’nt get 
used to being skinned, are just as bad, and 
perhaps worse ; but the originators of these 
wicked practices were the Robert Mays of 
| our ancestors. 

We wish we could give the engravings of 
this book. There are pictures of fish “splat,” 
or in pies—the oddest-looking things ima- 
ginable, with queer, grave countenances, that 
seem to express a stolid objection to their 
position. They would be better as portraits 
if they were not all alike. A salmon, a 
sturgeon, and a carp, have some points of 
difference, but Robert May’s wood-engraver 
makes the same block do for them all, which 
rather spoils the likeness. The king of 
them all is a lobster. What words can 
describe that unhappy crustacean? It 
looks like a spread eagle ; like a goblin born 


|of dyspepsia and laudanum ; like a fanciful 


flower-bed ; like a mythic tortoise with gout 
in his fins, for it is splat in halves, as is 
the wont with this accomplished cook’s fish ; 





We are told how to bake frogs as well. Take 
the recipe as it stands: 


| 
| 
“ Being fleyed, take the hind legs, cut off | 


co. | 


the feet and season them with nutmeg, | 
pepper, and salt; put them in a pie with 
some sweet herbs chopped small, large mace, 
slic’t lemon, gooseberries, grapes, or bar- 
berries, pieces of skirret, artichocks, pota- 
toes or parsnips, and marrow. Close it up 
and bake it ; being baked, liquor it with butter 
and juyce of orange, or grape of verjuyce.” 
—Which looks rather as if the frogs were to 
be disguised out of all recognition than ap- 
preciated and enjoyed. But what would a 


it is sprawling and floundering across the 
page in a wonderful fashion, not at all after 
the manner of modern lobsters. The cut 
we refer to headsa recipe for “baked lob- 
sters to be eaten hot.” It sounds appetising 
enough. 

“ Being boild and cold, take the meat out 
of the shells and season it lightly with nut- 
meg, pepper, salt, cinamon, and ginger; 
then lay it in a pie made according to this 
form” (our spread eagle or goblin), “ and 
lay on it some dates in halves, large mace, 
slic’t lemoris, barberries, yolks of hard eggs, 
and butter. Close it up, and bake it; and 
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|| being baked, liquor it with white wine, | puff-paste ; and receipts for all manner of 
butter and sugar, and ice it. On flesh days) tart stuff, that “carries his colour black, or 
ut marrow to it.” | yellow, or green, or red.” There are recipes 
If the fish are odd, the pastry is more | for triffels, for sack possets, for wassel, Nor- | 
so. That section on pastry demands a folk fools, white-pot, pyramidis cream, me- || 
volume to itself. To begin with, do our pre-|theglin, ippocras, jamballs, jemelloes, amber- 
sent cooks make paste for a pie in this| greece cakes, marchpanes, paste of violets, | 
manner: “Take toa gallon of flour a pound) burrage, bugloss, rosemary, cowslips, &c., 
of butter; boil it in fair water ; and make | portingall tarts, and many more that we 
the paste up quick?” Or have we eatable | cannot even allude to, There is a recipe for 
custard paste like this: “ Let it be onely boil-|a dish of marftfipane to look like collops of | 
ing water and flour without butter; or put bacon; for making muskedines, called rising ° 
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sugar to it, which will add to the stifness of 
it, and thus likewise all paste for crusts and 
orangado tarts and suchlike?” If this was 
intended to be eaten and digested, th-> had 
good stomachs in those days. The garnish 
of dishes, which we make now of paste | 
stamped out by a cutter, was then made in 
moulds. They were called stock fritters or 
fritters of arms, and were made of “ fine 
flower” into a batter no thicker than thin 
cream. The brass moulds were heated in| 
clarified butter ; then dipped half-way in the | 
batter and fried, to garnish any boiled 
fish, meats, or stewed oysters. “ View 
their form,” ends Robert May, garnishing | 
this recipe with three woodcuts —the| 
first is the likeness of a pike in all the) 
agonies of acute indigestion ; the second a| 
cross-bar, like the heraldic sign of a mascle ; 
and the third like a grotesque pink or carna- 
tion. Then paste was fried out of a seringe, 
or butter-squirt, like little worms lying about 
the dish. Well, that was only a coarser kind 
of vermicelli or macaroni, so we have no right 
to laugh at it. “ Biamanger” is apparently 
always made of capon “boild all to mash,” 
or of pike boiled in fair water, very tender, 
and chopped small; boiled on a soft fire, 
remember, in a broad, clean-scoured skillet 
to the thickness of an apple moise. And 
when made, this blamanger, and creams, and | 
jellies too of all kinds, are served up in forms | 
and shapes like the most hideous of those 
geometrical ravings which artistically-minded | 
children draw on their slates for ornament. 
A pippin pie is to. be made of thirty good 
large pippins, thirty cloves, a quarter of an | 
ounce of whole cinamon, and as much pared | 
and slic’t, a quarter of a pound of orangado, | 
as much of lemon in sucket (sweet-meat), and 
a pound and a half of retined sugar ; close it 
up and bake it—it will ask four hours| 
baking—then ice it with butter, sugar and | 
rose-water. ‘There is a quince pie that looks | 
like an unintelligible astronomical figure, with | 
the signs of the zodiac all round ; and there | 
are pippin tarts of half-moons, and rounds, and | 
ninepins with spots all over them; and other 
fruit pies like cathedral windows ; and a tart 
of pips ; and a tart of spinage; and a taffety | 
tart (apple, lemon-peel, and fennel-seed) ; and | 
cream tarts made of cream thickened with | 


comfits, or kissing comfits, made of “half-a- 
pound of refined sugar beaten and searced ; 
put into it two grains of musk, a grain of 
civet, two grains of amber-juyce, and a 
thimble-full of white orris powder ; beat all 
these with gum-dragon steeped in rose- 
water; then roul it as thin as you can, and 
cut it into little lozenges with your iging- 
iron, and stow them in some warm oven or 
stove, then box them and keep them all the 
year.” There is an “ Extraordinary Pie, or a 
Bride Pie of severall Compounds, being seve- 
rall distinct pies on one bottom.” One of the 
ingredients is a snake or some live birds, 
“which will seem strange to the beholders 
who cut up the pie at the table.” This is 
“ onely for a wedding, to pass away time.” 

Then there are “maremaid pyes,” made of 
pork and eels; and “minced pyes of calves’ 
chaldrons, or muggets,” made of grapes, 
gooseberries, barberries, and bacon; and 
thereare “heads” made into pyes, with a wood- 
cut underneath that looks literally like half 
a carpet rug with a scroll at the two ends ; 
and there are recipes for “ baking ail manner 
of sea-fowl, as swan, whopper, dap-chicks, 
&c. ;” and there are marinated pallets, and 
lips, and noses ; and Italian chips of different 
coloured pastes in layers ; and then there are 
sallets, 

Hereisagrand sallet. A cold roast capon, 
or other roast white meat, cut small, mingled 
with a little minced tarragon, and an onion, 
lettice, olives, samphire, broom-buds, pickled 
mushrooms, pickled oysters, lemon, orange, 
raisins, almonds, blew figs, Virginia potato, 
caperons, crucifex pease, and the like. Gar- 
nish this medley with quarters of oranges and 
lemons, and pour on oyl and vinegar beaten 
together. Another sallet has the following 
mixture: “Take all manner of knots of buds 
of sallet herbs, buds of potherbs, or any green 
herbs, as sage, mint, balm, burnet, violet- 
leaves, red coleworts streaked of different 
colours, lettice, any flowers, blanched al- 
monds, blew figs, raisins of the sun, currans, 
capers, olives ; then dish the sallet in a heap 
or pile, being mixt wit4 some of the fruits, 


jand all finely washed and swung in a 


napkin ; then about the center lay first slic’t 
figs, next capers and currans, then almonds 
and raisins, next olives, and lastly either 


muskified bisket-bread, and preserved cit- jagged beets, jagged lemons, jagged cucum- 
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teron, and in the middle a preserved orange | bers, cabbidge-lettice in quarters, good oyl, 


with biskets, the garnish of the dish being of | 


and wine vinegar sugar or none.” 
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| and make them into powder; with a little 
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If variety has any claim to one’s attention, this 
mixture ought to stand high in our considera- 
tion. Every kind of herb or plant seemed fit for 
“sallet,” according to our accomplisht cook. If 
he had recommended hay-seeds or thistle- 
buds we should not have felt surprised. 
Purslan, cloves, jilly-flowers, rampons, ellick- 
sander buds, samphire, charvel, cucumber, 


Now is not this a recipe worth studying ?| strong vinegar, make little balls, and dry 
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them in the sun, and when you will use 
them, take wine and heat it, put in some of 
the ball, or a whole one, and it will be turned 
very speedily into strong vinegar. This isa 
good pendant to the mustard cakes. At this 
| rate a man might carry his whole store-closet 
in his pocket. In making vinegar you are 
to put your firkin full of good white wine 


boild collyflower, burnet, burrage, endive, in the sun, “on the leads of a house or gut- 
lettice, fruits of all kinds, everything that|ter.” Or you are to put into this firkin, a 


grows, in short, mingled together, and mixed 
up with salt, sugar, oil and vinegar. A most 
catholic taste, to say the least of it; but 
really more sensible than our silly daintiness 
which permits a wide wealth of food to rot at 
our feet because of some absurd prejudice or 
most unworthyignorance. Yet,at first sight 
—and at first taste too, one would imagine— 
much of the material of that day would be 
unpalateable. For who would dream of 


shell-bread ? — positively muscle-shells ! — | 


muscle-shells “toasted in butter melted, when 
they be baked, then boiled in melted sugar, 


as you boil a simnell (the present name | 


for a certain Shrewsbury cake); then lay 
them on the bottom of a wooden sieve, 
and they will eat as crisp as a wafer.” 
The rest of this shell-bread is made of a 
quarter of a pound of rice flower, a quarter 
of a pound of fine flower, the yolks of four 
new laid eggs, a little rose-water, and a 
grain of musk ; make these into a paste, then 
roul it very thin, and bake it in great muscle- 
shells (we have already had the receipt for 
the management of these). There is a re- 
ceipt, too, for bean-bread, which is made of 
aniseeds, musk, and blanched almonds ; why 
called bean-bread is difficult to say. 

These cinnamon toasts are not bad. “Cut 
fine thin toasts, then toast them on a grid- 
iron, and lay them in ranks in a dish, put to 
them some fine beaten cinamon, mixed with 
sugar and some claret, warm them over the 
fire, and serve them hot.” Here are French 
toasts, too, tolerable in their way: “Cut 
French bread, and toast it in pretty thick 
toasts on a clean gridiron, and serve them 
steeped in claret, sack, or any wine, with 
sugar and juyce of orange.” Do you wanta 
sauce—or souce, as our accomplisht hath it 
—tfor a hare ? 

“ Beaten cinamon, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
boiled prunes, and corrans strained, muski- 
fied bisket ; bread beaten into powder, sugar 
and cloves, all boild up as thick as water- 
grewel.” 

Another sauce much like this is to be 
“boild up to an indifferency ;” and another 
is to “have a walm or two over the fire.” 
Mustard is to be ground in a “mustard 
quern, or a boul with a cannon-bullet,” and 
made into little loaves or cakes to carry in 
one’s pocket. Then, there are odd ways of 
making vinegar.. You are to take bramble 
bryers when they are half ripe, dry them, 


beet-root, medlars, cervices, mulberries, un- 
ripe flowers, a slice of barley bread hot out 
of the oven, or the blossoms of cervices in 
their season: dry them in the sun in a glass 
vessel, in the manner of rose vinegar; fill 
up the glass with clear wine vinegar, white 
or claret wine, or set it in the sun or ina 
chimney by the fire. There are sugar or 
honey sops to be met with in Cumberland to 
this day. Very delicious, and uncommonly 
bilious eating. Then, there is “broth for a 
sick body ;” and to “stew a cock against a con- 
sumption ;” and “to distill a pig good against a 
consumption ;” and another “ excellent broth 
|or drink for a sick body,” and immediately 
| following, another “strong broth for a sick 
party,” and an excellent restorative for a 
weak back, of, “the leaves of clary and nepe, 
fried with the yolks of eggs, and eat to 
breakfast. 

We might multiply Robert May’s oddities 
in his Art and Mystery of Cooking, until 
we had given every recipe in his book. 
They are all in the same style as those 
|we have copied. Cumbersome, quaint, pro- 
fuse, coarse, they are fit for the time which 
countenanced the gross practical jokes and 
rough pleasures of the Trophy and Triumph 
| we have spoken of ; but, there is also a lordly 
lavishness about them that brings up pleasant 
pictures of the baronial magnificence of olden 
times, and somewhat shames the smaller, if 
more elegant hospitality of to-day. Live 
frogs, live birds, and live snakes, are not the 
most pleasant guests at a dinner-table ; but, the 
| open-handed desire to show honour to their 
| friends, and to give happiness and pleasure, 
| was some counterbalance to the coarseness of 
‘our ancestors. Passing by the bad taste 
| which took delight in such vandalisms, we 
might ee find some useful hints in our 
old cookery-book. Certainly we might learn 
|one good lesson—how to make use of every 
‘available article of food; how to multiply 
our present resources, and turn into nourish- 
ment and use, material now left wasting by 
the side of men dying of hunger. 
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